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SEASIDE 


HERE was atime when 
Court ladies rode upon 
donkeys, just as 

bishops and _ cardinals rode 
upon mules. Now that good 
time is over, and the only 
members of the * classes’ who 
ride on donkey-back are nice 
little girls and boys when 
enjoying themselves by the 
seaside. 

These seaside ‘* Neddies ” 
are generally more happy and 
contented than is usual among 
their disconsidered race. On 
some parts of the coast they 
act as steeds to the children in 
the summer, and in the winter 
take old ladies out in bath- 
chais. Miss Betsy Trotwood’s 
acharnement against the 
animals was due not to any 
antipathy to them, common to 
single ladies, but to their 
vagrant and trespassing habits, 
due, it must be confessed, : 
rather to the neglect of the ae, 
bad donkey boys than to any Hudsan & Kearss 
criminal instinct in the animals. 
Even the Queen has a donkey- 
chair when she goes to the 
Riviera. Cromer and the Norfolk coast generally is the paradise 
of good donkeys. By an interesting coincidence Lord Cromer is 
also de facto ruler of Egypt, where donkeys are held in more 
esteem than anywhere in the East. Many donkeys in 
Alexandria are now named after him, and one is entreated to 
ride Lord Cromer, as well as Sir Garnet Wolseley and Lord 
Salisbury. But this is a digression. 

Moreover, it was at Cromer that the donkey four-in-hand 
was first used, driven by a small postillion mounted on the off 
leader and dressed in scarlet, with buttons. The four-in-hand 
was often accompanied by a demure little baby donkey trotting 
beside it. Here is a specimen of THe Risinc GENERATION; the 
foal’s mamma is seen in the background. At present she has 
rather an anxious time in looking after her own young one and 
carrying children on her back. 

Light work and good treatment are the lot of the seaside 
*« Neddy,” and the work agrees with him. A donkey proprietor 
on Hampstead Heath owned one which lived for thirty-seven 
years, and carried three generations of one family on its back. 
But we believe that in the Isle of Wight there was a seaside 
donkey which lived to be thirty-nine. 

The group shown below, WaITING For Hire, look as bright 
and contented as it is possible for donkeys to be. Part of the 
joy of the seaside ‘‘ Neddy’s” life is due to the fact that no well 
brought up children will allow him to be whacked. <A donkey 
owner recently complained bitterly of the over-sensitiveness of 
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the present generation. He remarked that they were now ‘su 
soft-’arted the ‘ Neddies’ wouldn’t go, because they knew he 
dursn’t hit ’em, and he was very much afeard he should have to 
sell the lot to the London trade (costermongers) to learn them 
how to move.” But the London coster is growing ‘“ soft-’arted” 
too, and no longer bangs his moke with a thick stick as a kind of 
accompaniment to every pace. This has been brought about 
largely by the costers’ donkey show held annually at the People’s 
Palace, where the animals have to attend with their barrows. 
“« These,” says Mr. W. J. Gordon, the author of the ‘“ Horse 
World of London,” “must all be duly loaded up with vegetables, 
fish, or firewood, or whatever it may be out of which the 
‘commercial traveller,’ as the coster calls himself, earns his 
living.” Donkey dealers, it is noted, think it infra dig. to drive a 
pony. 

Formerly riding donkeys were commonly seen for hire in 
the London open spaces. Now, under the County Council, only 
fifty-seven drivers hold licences to let out donkeys, and each 
licence only entitles the owner to five animals for hire. 

The neglect to improve the breed of donkeys is by no 
means confined to this country. In India, where they might be 
very useful, they are despised, ill-treated, and used only by 
the lowest caste. The animal is also branded by consecration 
to the Goddess of Small-pox! In England its physical 
and mental deterioration have proceeded together. Among 
beasts of burden it is the slow animal that is ill-treated, not 
the fast one. Men who will 
almost torture a plodding 
camel will not spur or whip a 
willing horse. On the same 
principle, as the neglected 
donkey grew smaller and 
slower, the temptation to ill- 
treat him became greater. 
Ill-treatment, plus bad food, 
made him sullen and stupid. 
In the few parts of England 
where the race have been well 
cared for during some time, 
they not only increase in size 
but become very sociable and 
animated. A good Norfolk 
donkey, which costs from £5 to 
£7, will, if taken elsewhere and 
well fed, develop a fine silver- 
grey coat, trot fast and 
willingly, and is only too eager 
tu recognise the children or 
othe:s whom he likes, by up- 
lifting his voice. 

But there are three habits 
which a donkey never forgets. 
He will not trot up hill. How- 
ever well fed, he draws the line 
Copyright. at that. Also, as a rule, he 
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declines. to work on Sunday; and if he is driven over wide 
stretches of sea-sand, he often refuses to move an inch unless 
someone walks in front to show him that it is sound ground. 
Donkeys also retain their ancient desert habit of rolling in the 
dust and disliking running water. 

All the wild asses are desert creatures. Our domestic 
breed is supposed to be descended from the African wild ass. 
This was probably the ancestor of the Egyptian donkey. But 
the wild breed of Persia or of the desert of Cutch, in India, may 
have been the parents of the famous Damascus donkeys. The 
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Cutch wild asses are often tamed in the stables of Indian rajahs, 
and roughly broken. 

But neither these, which are acknowledged to be as fleet 
as the Persian horses, nor the Thibetan wild ass approach 
the size now reached by those of the improved domestic 
breeds in Spain, Calabria, and the United States. We ought to 
have a “donkey stud book.” If anyone doubts that this would be 
a useful measure he should go and see Lord Salisbury’s team of 
fifteen-hand donkeys drawing the hay-carts at Hatfield. 

C, J. CornisH. 
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EDITORIAL NOTICE. 


** The photographs of the three yachts in last week’s zssue— Morning 

; ; j ; West and Son, of 
Star, Bona, and Senga—were attributed in error to West a on, 
Southsea, instead of to Adamson, kothesay, N.B. 


The Editor will be glad to reeive for consideration—and if suitable to 
accept and pay for—pholographs, instantaneous or otherwise, bearing upon any 
of the subjects of which COUNTRY LIFE can treat, besides literary contributions 
in the shape of articles and descriptions, as well as short sporting stories dealing 
with racing, hunting, etc. 


With regard to photographs, the price required, together with all descriptive 
farticulars, must be plainly stated in a letter accompanying the prints. Tf it is 
desired, in the case of non-acceptance, that the latter should be returned, a 
sufficiently stamped and directed envelope must be enclosed for the purpose. 


Lt must be distinctly understood that no one will be treated with who is not 
the owner of the copyright of the photograph submitted, or who has not the per- 
mission in writing of the owner of the copyright to submit the photograph to the 
Editor of COUNTRY LIFE for reproduction. 


COUNTRY NOTES. 


A LTHOUGH during the past week there have been no 








striking variations in barometer readings, the weather 

has been unsettled generally, sunshine and shower, 
strong winds, fog, and thunderstorm succeeding one another 
with a rapidity which would have done credit to a ‘quick change” 
artist. One of the most noticeable features of the week has been 
the amount of bright sunshine in London, the tell-tale recorder 
having on some days actually registered a longer duration in the 
Capital than in such favoured spots as Hastings, Brighton, and 
other places usually renowned for the brilliancy of their skies. 





Once again we have learnt the fallacy of trusting to the 
weather wisdom of our forefathers. 


‘Tf on St. Swithin it be fair, 
For forty days ’twill rain nae mair,” 


says the old saw. This year St. Swithin’s day, Thursday, July 
15th, was one of the very finest of this season. The sky was cloud- 
less, the smallest cirrus or cirro-cumulus being hardly able to 
hold his own against the overpowering solar brilliancy. And 
yet this was followed very soon with very heavy rains nearly all over 
the country ; so severe was the rainfall in the northern suburbs 
of London that a branch of the Midland Railway was flooded, 
and traffic had to be entirely suspended for some hours until the 
water had subsided. 

The English world is always busied in enhancing the 
attractions of its country houses. No self-respecting country 
house now considers itself complete without a billiard room, a 
lawn tennis court, croquet ground, archery ground (for this 
sport again is coming in), golf ground, whether of the merely 
common or garden, or of the more extensive kind, and, possibly, 
cricket ground. Shooting and fishing, of course, go without the 
naming as essential features. Hunting is an attraction, but 
this depends on the locality, on the farmers, on the barbed 
wire. But there is a form of excellent amusement that could 
be very. easily added to the list, in the case of most country 
houses, yet it is one that is seldom thought of; and that is a 
squash racquet court. For this game of squash racquets is an 
elastic game; it has no hard and fast set boundaries—a foot 
more here and a foot less there, a water gutter in one place and 
a projecting eave in another, are in the nature of those hazards 
for which the golfer legislates under the heading of local bye-laws. 
They do not appear in the squash courts of Eton or Harrow, 
any more than these locally-controlled hazards on the classic 
links of St. Andrews, but they may add to the changes and 
chances and varied interest of the game nevertheless. 

They need not be done away—they make excellent hazards 
So excellent do they sometimes prove that we might wish some 
of their features incorporated into the classic courts of the 
great schools, as the hole in: the wall, through which the dishes 
were handed out, and the gallery, along which they were 
carried, have been incorporated as permanent and stereotyped 
features of the tennis court. For the rest, the squash court is 
easily built. A closed court is expensive, but it is seldom as 
successful as the court in the open air, though it has the advan- 
tage of being available, as the open court is not, on a wet day. 
But the open court is so much more airy, and the game in it 
so much more enjoyable, that this disadvantage is paid for over 
and over. And it can be constructed so cheaply. Everywhere, 
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almost, there is a blank wall available; and you are unlucky 
if a study of the stables and outbuildings does not reveal a 
useful angle of two more or less blank walls. An occasional 
window does not matter. Wire it over, and it makes a good 
“local hazard,” or board it over if you do not want its light. 
Then it needs only to run out a wall parallel to the other side 
walls—you do not want a back wall, and the side wall that 
will suit your purpose may slope away to a low level at the 
back of the court—concrete the floor, and there you are. It is 
all so simple, and comparatively cheap, and gives such a 
rattling good game. 





The best balls for the game are those that Wisden sells, of 
semi-solid india-rubber, small and black, about the size of hand 
fives balls. At Harrow they go—or used to—by the name of 
“ half-solid” balls. Racquet balls are not so good. But real 
racquets are the best implements for the striking of the ball. 
Tennis racquets are too heavy, and even lawn tennis racquets are 
not quite handy enough. It is a fast game, though not as 
fast as the real racquets, and you want a weapon that you can 
use quickly. A good four-handed game is the best, if you have 
your court big enough, and partners do best to play on sides 
rather than one up and the other back. After a little practice in 
such a court one gets desperately cunning about the pent-house, 
the water-shoot, the wired window, and all the rest of the 
hazards ; but however cunning you may be you will need to be 
in good training too, or you will be run to a standstill in two or 
three good games. With these “ half-solid” india-rubber balls 
you cannot do much in the way of the “cut” stroke, and the 
consequence is that the rallies are long, and their decision 
depends rather on certainty of return and careful placing than on 
brilliant efforts of hard hitting. An advantage that it has over 
racquets is that the “ half-solid” ball, relatively speaking, does 
not hurt. Three games, followed by a bath before dinner, make 
the best and most healthy hunger and thirst producer in the 
world. If you want to “dine” your guests cheaply let them 
enter no such court. 

There seems a wonderful cycle in our fashions—cycle being 
understood not in the sense of short for bicycle, but as express- 
ing the periodical tendency of fashionable amusements to languish 
and revive. Croquet we had thought dead and buried; when 
we came on the old mallets and balls under heaps of dust we 
regarded them with the sort of pitiful veneration with which we 
look on a matchlock gun. We thought we had done with them 
for ever, but now we have had to bring them out again and take 
the dust offthem. The case has been just the same with our 
archery things. The toxophilite again threatens to become a 
personage—‘‘ Shooting three arrows and then walking sixty 
yards to pick them up!” as we heard a golfer describe it lately 
in accents of scorn, quite unmindful that he himself was in the 
habit of driving a golf ball—only one golf ball—2oo yards (that, 
at least, was his own measure of his driving) and having all that 
way to walk before he could do anything with it again. What- 
ever the merits of the archery game to the player, there is no 
doubt that it is a graceful sight for the spectator, and that it 
displays the human form divine in fine attitudes. The attitude 
of the crouching putter, at golf, is not always divinely fine—but 
comparisons are of all things most odious. In one point the two 
pastimes touch each other. Having hit the target once it seems 
most marvellous that we cannot repeat the same strength of pull 
and degree of elevation so as to hit it again with certainty; and 
having driven the golf ball once, it appears supremely ridiculous 
that we cannot repeat the same swing at the same ball similarly 
placed, and drive it the same distance. Yet both operations are 
lamentably prone to fail—and in that liability to error lies much 
of the attraction of either. 





The early part of last week was as remarkable for 
lucky draws among the leading counties as the end of 
the week was for close finishes. Unfortunate Derbyshire, 
which at the beginning of the season lost match after match by 
the smallest margins, batting first against Essex, hit up over 
400 runs. On the wicket, thoroughly worn by play and weather, 
Essex came to grief altogether in their first attempt. Oddly 
enough, in the second innings the pitch seemed to recover itself, 
and the ball came along at a very fair pace, with the result that 
the rest of the day was spent in watching a long defensive 
innings, which successfully warded off defeat if not weariness. 

A fine match, also ending in a draw, was played between 
Yorkshire, the champion county, and Lancashire, temporarily at 
the head of the list. Yorkshire's opening score of 345 looked 
formidable, but McLaren, though playing in his first match of 
the season, proved himself as good as ever. He scored at a 
great pace, and never looked in difficulties for a moment, in spite 
of the variety in the attack. Thanks to his 152 Lancashire were 
just able to top the Yorkshire score. With the third day well 
advanced there seemed no prospect of a finish, but for some 
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reason, inexplicable as usual, the wicket appeared to have taken 
a fatal turn, and, counting the absentee Peel, nine wickets fell 
for 32, and there was still nearly an hour for play. The crisis 
was enough to make any but the Yorkshire tail nervous, but was 
averted by Haigh and the lately benefited Hunter, who stayed 
together for an invaluable half-hour. Lancashire were eventu- 
ally left with only 50 odd to make but no time to make them in. 





Surrey, trusting in their reserve strength, went down to 
Hampshire with a comparatively weak team, and very nearly 
suffered in consequence. For the Hampshire ground man, 
acting like the water-carts of the city, had saturated the ground 
with water in anticipation of continued sunshine. Surrey, pro- 
verbially timid on wet wickets, were soon dismissed by Heseltine, 
but, luckily for them, after the one innings, the wicket, difficult at 
first, became impossible, and Hampshire were suffering. even 
worse things, when a further storm of rain put an end to the 
possibility of a good finish, to the satisfaction of neither party. 





The composition of the Surrey team has been much exercis- 
ing the minds of the authorities as well as of a number of 
unauthorised correspondents. It may be true, though it has yet 
to be proved, that Leveson-Gower, Chinnery, and Jephson are 
less to be relied on for runs than three professionals who might 
be chosen. But Chinnery, though he has had a bad interval, 
played finely early in the season, and Jephson, ever since his 
three years in the Cambridge team—a terror in second-class 
cricket—has fully justified himself by his play against Yorkshire 
and subsequent century against Kent. However, apart from an 
exact comparison of relative merits, it is indisputably a good 
thing to have as many amateurs as possible ina team. Cricket 
is after all a game, and as such loses half its point if an excessive 
proportion of a side is professional. Some professional element 
is, as things are, a necessity and no drawback, but nothing tends 
to do more harm to cricket as a sport than the inclination to lay 
exaggerated stress on the race for the championship. 








In face of all these draws it would seem as reasonable to 
demand an extra day for county matches as for Eton and 
Harrow. The host of letter-writers, watching their opportunity, 
have been offering suggestions wholesale. The boldest vendor 
of revolutionary ideas, writing in the Standard, wishes the 
bowlers to have full licence to throw or jerk or get rid of the ball 
as they please. It is quite probable that the steady improve- 
ment in the pitches may in the end lead to some radical change 
in favour of the bowlers; but if the author of “the throwing ” 
suggestion has ever stood up to our fastest bowlers, such as 
Kortright, and realised what his position would be like if the 
pace and ‘“‘*bump”’ was still further increased, he must be indeed 
a man of treble brass. 





Fortunately, the end of the week supplied several fine 
finishes to atone for the list of negative conclusions. At last-—a 
consummation long expected—Notts have met with a defeat, and 
sink from their proud position of first to fifth in the champion- 
ship list, whereby that curious document loses its most apparent 
anomaly. Gloucestershire, who had fallen to Warwickshire just 
before, are to be thanked for accomplishing the good deed. The 
match was well worth watching all through. .Grace made a 
characteristic century, and A. G. Richardson indicated his claims 
for the Cambridge team by two good innings. He and young 
Townsend, to whom belongs the chief glory of the match, were 
togetler when the winning hit was made, and received a great 
ovation, which their double victory over time and the Notts 
bowlers fully deserved. 





The excitement of this match was, however, quite put in the 
shade by the conclusion of the Essex and Yorkshire fight. On 
the first innings there was nothing to choose ; the Essex second 
innings was remarkable for a century by A. J. Turner, who also 
made top score in the first innings, It was a very great per- 
formance. Turner is not yet 19, and though he has had a big 
reputation at school, and in Bedfordshire, and is now much 
thought of at Woolwich, he has played little first-class bowling, 
which after all, as a rule, needs a special education. Yorkshire 
went in to make 299, and lost four wickets almost at once to 
Kortright, who was bowling his fastest. The match then seemed 
over, when one of the sudden changes of cricket came over the 
game. Moorhouse, Hirst, Wainwright, and Milligan all took to 
violent hitting, with extraordinary success. Between them the 
made runs at the rate of two a minute, quite untouched by. the 
nervousness which affected the fieldsmen to the extent of four 
bad mistakes. When the last man ‘ame in 11 were still 
wanted. They came slowly. At last Lord Hawke, playing like 
the veteran he is, cut Kortright for two. One totie, two to win! 
Then Bairstow, a colt playing for Hunter, gave achance; it was 
dropped, but overcome by nervousness, he put his leg in front of 
a straight one, and Essex had inflicted their second defeat on the 
champion county. 
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*Varsity cricketers are scattered in great profusion among 
the counties, and have met with conspicuous success. pee 
made another century for Gloucestershire against Warwickshire, 
though he did not save his county from defeat. Richardson and 
Champain have been almost equally useful to the same county. 
Hartley is included in the Sussex team, and accounted for his 
tale of wickets, while Shine has been almost the mainstay of the 
Kentish bowling. Mitchell has returned to the form which he 
showed as a freshman at Cambridge, and, after his century for 
the M.C.C., has earned his place in the Yorkshire eleven. 
Druce has not yet made his expected appearance in the Surrey 
team, which is a pity, considering the county’s lack of amateur 
talent ; besides, he is too good a bat to be wasted. 





The coincidence lover is apt at times to be so great a bore that 
it is in the spirit of purely unselfish kindness that one notes for 
his benefit a remarkable coincidence in the Field of July 17th, of 
which coincidence, in each case, a swift was the victim. The 
one was killed by a golf ball, the other was caught by an angler, 
and both these curiosities are reported in the same number of the 
same paper. We very much doubt whether a swift has ever 
before succumbed to a golf ball—as this swift succumbed after a 
flight of thirty yards—and if previous instances are on record of 
the bird being caught by an artificial fly they have not come 
within this commentator’s knowledge. Swallows have been 
caught, and swallows, too, have been killed by golf balls, but 
swifts ? We are not told the nature of the fly that effected 
its capture—fairly hooked in the mouth, and only released by 
the captor’s withdrawal of the hook. It was otherwise 
unscathed, and indeed the angler suffered more than the bird, for 
in taking it up to remove the hook the claws of the ungrateful 
thing played havoc with hishands. Then he laid it on the ground, 
but, with its short legs, it could not rise, though it could scratch, 
and he had to lift it and throw it into the air, whereon it went 
away in a hurry. 








Possibly the swift is unique among land birds—the virtually 
wingless birds, such as the ostrich, being, of course, excepted— 
in its incapacity to rise off the level ground. Martins, we very 
well know, can do so, for it is the commonest of sights, a little 
earlier in the year, to see them collected round a puddle, 
gathering mud for their nests; but it is a very common inability 
among aquatic birds. The writer once met a guillemot ona 
high road in Scotland, walking along with all the air of going to 
market. Presumably it had grown tired of flying across the 
peninsular which the road traversed, and had alighted for a rest. 
And off the level ground it could no more get up and fly than the 
writer could. Yet it was quite unhurt, and when given a fair 
start in the air flew off like a rocket. The helplessness of these 
and other allied birds when placed on the deck of a ship is well 
known, and a common source of amusement to sailors. 
Generally they add to the rather doubtful humour of the 
situation by being what is commonly called sea-sick, though it is 
not to be supposed that they really suffer from the motion. No 
one who has climbed about the Bass Rock when the gannets, or 
Solan Geese, are nesting will be inclined to ascribe this little 
weakness to mal de mer. These great birds exhibit the same 
interesting symptoms, in ungraceful comment on_ their 
impressions of the intruder’s visit, on the solid foundation of the 
rock. 





It may be merely an expression of disgust, or may be a 
means of lightening themselves for flight if occasion arises. 
Certainly it can scarcely be from fear, for they will almost fight 
anyone who interferes with them, and will peck savagely at a 
walking stick. Possibly it is nothing more than a very effectual 
means of adding to the general unpleasantness of the visitor's 
position. In no case can such a reception be considered 
flattering, and the incessant din of the screaming sea-fowl, the 
giddy height, with the sea beating below, and the menacing way 
in which the birds sweep past you on the wing, make up a trial 
to the nerves that it requires some self-control to endure. Once 
we landed a friend on Ailsa Craig, and made him stand at its 
base while we photographed it from the yacht’s deck, so as to 
give a notion of its relative height. When he came back he 
complained that it was like the experience of an unpopular 
candidate in the old days of the hustings, from the eggs that 
fell all about him while the birds fought and jostled each other 
on the narrow terraces above. But unless one is gifted with an 
unusually strong head it is better to be at the base of such a cliff 
than half-way up. 





Besides thé sportsman who caught the swift, there is 
another who recently caught a cat; but this was with a minnow, 
which, of course, is less artistic. Neither was he in the act of 
fishing at the time, but engaged in doing something to his tackle, 
while the minnow lay on the grass. It is not to be supposed 
that the cat can have taken the ‘‘ Devon” for a mouse; rather 
One may assume that she was deluded by its likeness to the real 
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minnow, and wanted fish. The cat fortunately broke away, or 
the hands of its unwitting captor might have suffered even more 
than at the claws of the swift. Now these are true fishing 
stories, absolutely true—one of them even happened to a clergy- 
man ; but is it not a singular thing that to the ordinary layman, 
however trustworthy a person he may be in other matters, no 
credence whatever is given as soon as he begins to talk about 
angling? Neither does he expect any. In the ordinary course 
of life it is rash to insinuate in the most delicate way—except to 
a man of very inferior physique—that his statements do not 
harmonise with the truth; but with regard to any fish tale that 
he tells you scepticism, openly avowed, is the attitude he will 
most naturally look for. The fact seems to be that angling 
morality is something quite different from morality in the 
ordinary affairs of life—bearing the analogy to it that political 
morality bears to private. Perhaps it is that there is so much 
diplomacy required for the catching of a fish that the methods of 
diplomacy are admissible in speaking of him after he has been 
caught—or lost. The latter are always the best fish to talk 
about. A cynical maxim monger has told us that “There areas 
good fish in the sea as have ever come out of it; but there are 
none as good as some of those that have been hooked and lost.” 





We are very ‘“‘contrairy,”’ and are just going off into the 
country at the moment that the country is losing one of its 
greatest charms, that vocal charm that it owes to its choir of 
birds’ voices. For most of these, haying successfully performed 
their nesting duties, are no longer singing “* the songs of the new 
time,” but are mute, engaged in the duties of opening the eyes of 
their young families to the perils and possibilities of the world, 
some of them even already thinking of their migration flights. 
And in reference to the migratory and other flights of birds, the 
extraordinary misconception that is popularly prevalent has 
seldom been more strikingly illustrated than in the correspondence 
about Herr Andrée’s pigeon—let us say, for safety’s sake, the 
first pigeon whose liberation is ascribed to him, since, by the 
time this goes to press, it is conceivable, and devoutly to be wished, 
that some other pigeon, more certainly one of his liberation, 
may have come to hand. But to whose hand, and in what 
country? It is a propos of this question that the popular 
misconception especially reveals itself. There seems to be an 
idea that you have only to take a carrier pigeon—a homing 
pigeon—to any spot on the earth (or the moon, if you could get 
there), and that instantly on its liberation, after ‘a few circling 
flights overhead,” it will dart away, straight as an arrow, for its 
home. 





The “‘man in the street,’ or ‘‘the man in the train,” will 
tell you: ‘“ Wonderful thing, my dear fellow, these pigeons, 
wonderful thing instinct! They will fly back, thousands of miles, 
the moment you let them go.” The experience of those who 
have had anything to do with homing pigeons, and especially 
with those long-distance races of pigedns that are sometimes 
flown on the Continent, is, unfortunately, quite different. In the 
first place, long as these distances are, they do not stretch them- 
selves out to quite the length of the imaginations of the “man in 
the train.” Five hundred miles is about their limit. In the 
second place, the pigeons, so far from finding their way by the 
guiding of a mysterious instinct, or any sense of magnetic cur- 
rents, as has been supposed, have to be carefully trained for the 
journey by short flights all along its track. By flying them at 
first from twenty miles distance from their homes, then forty 
miles, then sixty, and so on, the pigeons become familiarised 
with the landmarks, and eventually find their way, as any mere 
man might find it who was in a country where there were no 
roads or finger-posts, by the help of rivers, mountains, forests, 
or any special features in the landscape, which would naturally 
be much more extensively visible to the pigeon at its great 
altitude than to the man crawling over the earth’s surface. This 
is the simple explanation of a fact that has been involved in a 
deal of gratuitous mystery. 





The origin of Herr Andrée’s supposed pigeon, and its 
mysterious ring of silver or aluminium around the leg, has now 
been fairly explained too. ‘The balloonist, it appears, did truly 
enough take some pigeons with him, but certainly not in the 
expectation that when released they would find their way 
“home.” The utmost that could be expected of them is that 
they should find their way to some populated place whence news 
of the explorer might be sent to the centres of civilisation. But 
the particular pigeon which has acted as the peg for hanging up 
such a deal of nonsense most certainly did not come from his 
balloon. In the long-distance pigeon races numbers of the birds, 
even after their training, never come home at all, and it is more 
probable than not that Herr Andrée’s pigeons may never be 
heard of again. On the other hand, there is the chance that they 
may, and it is devoutly to be hoped that the off-chance will be 


realised. 
HIPPIAS. 
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OUR PORTRAIT ILLUSTRATION. 


ADY KILMOREY, whose portrait appears on the 
frontispiece, is the handsome daughter of the late E. 
Holmes Baldock, Member for Shrewsbury. She married 

the Earl of Kilmorey in 1881, and has two sons and a daughter. 
Lord Newry, the eldest, is nearly fourteen. Lady Kilmorey has 
large, dark eyes and fair hair, a combination that almost always 
is attractive. In her case it is rendered still more so by the fine 
modelling of the cheeks and chin, and by the breadth of the 
brow and the delicacy of the well-marked eyebrows. She is tull 
and very finely formed, and is always one of the best-dressed 
women in any fashionable assemblage of which she forms a part. 
In addition to his Irish property, Lord Kilmorey owns 2,000 
acres in England, and is lieutenant-colonel and honorary colonel 
of the Shropshire Yeomanry Cavalry. He is one of the Irish 
Representative Peers, and was Member for Newry from 1871 
to 1574. 

Lady Kilmorey is depicted in the Madame Du Barry 
costume she wore at the Duchess of Devonshire’s fancy ball, 
when she was included in the Countess of Warwick's quadrille 
of the Louis XV. and Louis XVI. period. 


HORSES AT HARROGATE. 


es Bays and Yorkshire Coach Horses, the former one of the 

oldest breeds of English horses, and the other boasting a history 

of quite a hundred years, are to be seen at their best at the Yorkshire 
Show. Time was, and that not so very long ago, that there were no 
Cleveland Bay classes at either the Royal or the Yorkshire, but the revival of the 
interest in these two fine breeds of horses which took place some thirteen years 
ago, had its effect, and for the last few years there have been separate classes at 
the Yorkshire, whilst at the Royal, whenever the venue of the show justified the 
expenditure, as was the case this year at Manchester, there has been a separate 
section for Cleveland Bays. 

The question may be asked, what is the difference between a Cleveland 
Bay and a Yorkshire Coach Horse? They are both bay in colour, they are 
similar in appearance, in their style of going, in the elegant carriage of their head 
and neck, and they have the same stately appearance and level quarters. True, 
but a couple of hours spent by the ringside at Harrogate would show to any 
horseman wherein lay the similarity in the two breeds—and the difference. It 
was a happy idea to have these horses judged simultaneously, in adjacent 
rings, and no observant man who went first to one ring and then to the other, 
and who listened to the shrewd remarks of the onlookers, many of then 
breeders of experience, could fail to learn some useful lessons about the breeds 
of which Yorkshiremen are so justly proud, 

There was just a little disappointment about the Cleveland Bay classes. 
Harrogate is within easy reach of the native home of the breed, and save ina 
couple of classes, the competition was far from being what it should have been. 
For the prizes at the Yorkshire are worth winning, and having once got 
Cleveland Bay classes into the Yorkshire Society’s schedule, one would think it 
is the policy of Cleveland Bay breeders to show as largely as possible. 
Where, one felt inclined to ask when classes of one or two came into the ring, 
are those horses of which we read such glowing descriptions in the advertisement 
columns of contemporaries? They certainly were not at Harrogate. 

A challenge plate, given by Mr. H. C. Stephens, M.P., for the best 
Cleveland Bay stallion over six years old, was won for the second time in 
succession by Mr. John Welford’s Pitch and Toss, and thus becomes the absolute 
property of his owner. This is a powerful horse, with two good ends and plenty 
of clean, flat bone, but to an outsider his back seemed not quite nice. He is, 
however, ten years old, and the decision seemed satisfactory. 

Mr. Scoby’s Beadlamite, just an useful horse, had nothing to beat in the 
two year old stallion class, his solitary opponent being very moderate. Only 
two brood mares appeared, the other two that were entered having gone amiss, 
but there should have been eight or ten at the fewest. The winner, Mr. George 
Elder’s Lady Stainthorpe, is a big fine mare, elegant in outline, but a trifle short 
of action. She won at the Royal last month, and this is the third time she has 
won at the Yorkshire. Then Mr. Scoby had a walk over in the class for yearling 
colts. Fortune was kind to Mr. Scoby at Harrogate, for his useful horses met 
with little or no opposition. Mr. Moscrop’s Cleveland Duchess was the winning 
Cleveland filly. She is a nice shaped one, but she goes ‘too near” in front, 
and her hocksare not so good as they might be. I preferred Mr. Stephens’s 
Lady Salton, a good poor filly, that was second. Mr. Stephens’s Sultana, who 
won in the two year old class, is a very handsome filly, one that will be heard of 
again and again, unless I mistake. She is a rare bred one, both parents having 
been good prize winners. 

A glance into the neighbouring ring soon showed us the difference between 
the Cleveland Bay and the Coach Horse, for though built on similar lines, the 
Coach Horse is on a lighter scale and shows more quality. The winning stallion, 
Mr. Reader’s Beacon Prince, is a stylish horse that has won a good few prizes, 
but he met a tough competitor in Mr. Banks’s Ebor, who ought to have won at 
Manchester, and who will be a very dangerous rival to tackle next year. The 
two year old stallions were not so good. The winner, Mr. Kitching’s Granite, 
does not go well behind, and the best mover in the class was Mr. Letts’s 
Yorkshire Favourite, but he seemed dull and a little off colour, and did not show 
himself at his best. 

The brood mare class was unique, as the winner was the unbeaten 
Patience, who showed with all the fire of a young one, in spite of her 
twenty years. That she should be a little down in her back is only to be 
expected, but her bone is clean and flat, and she is a grand shaped one and a 
fine mover. A son of hers, with all her quality and style, was the winning 
yearling colt. 

There was a capital class of three year old coaching geldings, and anyone 
on the look-out for matching horses would be bad to please if he did not 
find something in it to please him. Mr. Kitching’s winner, a brown, named Duke, 
is a fine harness horse, with quality and substance, and he moves with great 
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force and liberty. In the three year old filly class the difference between 
a Coach Horse and a Cleveland found practical expression. The winner, 
Messrs. Dutton’s Shipton Countess, is a typical coaching filly. Mr. Letts’s 
Madam II., who was second, cannot be beaten in a Cleveland Bay class. At 
least she has not yet. 

Taken on the whole, both sections were satisfactory, but I should have liked 
more competition in the Cleveland Bay classes. 

RED ROVER. 


LAST WEEK’S POLO. 


4 SHIE polo season of 1897 is fast drawing to a close. On Monday last 





the shutters went up at Hurlingham, with a match between the Regulars 

and Auxiliary Forces, which was marked by the innovation of the 
public being admitted, on payment of one shilling at the gate. The proceeds of 
this ‘‘ gate” are to be devoted to the Prince of Wales’s Hospital Fund, but it is 
an experiment which is not likely to be repeated. At Ranelagh there are members” 
games, or matches, every day this week, and then the curtain will be rang also 
down at the Barn Elms Club, 


HUuRLINGHAM.—The last week of the season at the Fulham Club was 
devoted to the Consolation Cup—eight teams entered for this, and some good 
polo was the result. The first match, between Eden Park, a very rising young 
club, and the 15th Hussars, resulted in a victory for the soldiers by 4 goals to 2, 
afler a very spirited and well-contested game. The Hussars pressed their 
opponents from the first, though Eden Park offered a stubborn resistance, and 
o‘ten carried the war into their enemies’ country. Mr. Bald and Captain 
Dundas played in fine form for the winners, the latter making some very telling 
shots, whilst for Eden Park, Nos. 1 and 2 played a fine forward game, and Mr. 
Bucknall was a very reliable back. 

The second ma‘ch, between France and the Novices, was chiefly remark- 
able for the dashing play of the Marquis de Villavieja. Mr. Gouldsmith led off 
by hitting a goal for the Novices, and then the French four pulled themselves 
together, and had all the best of it for the rest of the game. The Messrs. 
Duval played in fine form for France, and Sir Humphrey de Trafford’s defence 
was put to a severe test during the latter halfof the game. At the call of time 
the score stood as follows :—France, 3 goals; Novices, I goal. 

The next tie played was that between the Tweesledown Rovers and 
Fetcham Park. This was looked upon as a good thing for the Rovers, but it 
was by no means a one-sided affair, as Fetcham Park, fighting a losing battle 
with the utmost tenacity and determination, were only defeated by 5 goals to 4 
alter a very evenly contested game. The French team and the 15th Hussars had 
to fight out the semi-final on Thursday, and this resulted in an easy victory for 
the English. The French fought hard for victory, but the Hussars were in fine 
form, and were too good for them throughout, Mr. Hambro and Captain Dundas 
playing a particulzrly good game for their side, which eventually won by 4 
goals to love. * 

The final match between the 15th Hussars and the Wanderers took place 
on Saturday. The sides were as follows :—15th Hussars—Mr, Hambro, Mr. 
Pilkington, Major C. de Crespigny, and Captain Dundas. Wanderers—Messrs. 
Siltzer, McCreery, Balfour, and the Earl of Harrington. Piay was very even 
until De Crespigny made a fine run and scored for the Hussars, and then the 
game was again kept to the middle of the ground for some minutes. At last 
the Hussars broke through their opponents’ defence, and Mr. Hambro scored a 
second goal for them. Soon after this the Wanderers made a desperate effort to 
assume the offensive, but the soldiers’ defence was too good to be rushed or 
driven in, and the ball was gradually and almost imperceptibly worked back to 
the Wanderers’ goal, in a way which showed how good the Hussar combination 
was. In fact, it was a very one-sided game throughout, and when the bell rang 
for the last time there were 8 goals marked up on the 15th’s number board, 
and only one on that of the Wanderers. 


RANELAGH.—Whilst these things were going on at the Fulham ground, 
the Hunt Cup Tournament was being played at Ranelagh. The first ties were 
drawn as follows :—Quorn v. Cheshire, Cottesmore v. Muskerry Hunt, and North 
Warwickshire v. Pytchley. The Cottesmore having scratched, the first match 
to be played was that between the Quorn and Cheshire. This was a capital 
game. Cheshire were the best favourites, and they certainly looked the stronger 
team, but the Quorn men played up well, and in the end won an exceedingly well- 
fought-out and interesting match by 6 goals to 4. 

The Buenos Ayres team scratched, and then the men of Pytchley came out 
to oppose North Warwickshire. The former were a good team, and in spite of 
Warwickshire having two Millers to represent them, they were beaten easily 
by 4 goa's to love. On Thursday the semi-finals were brought off, the first 
match being between the Pytchley and Eastbourne Hunts. The latter played 
a very plucky game, and worked hard to keep their opponents at bay, but the 
Midland Hunt was too strong for the South Coast representatives, and at the 
close of play the score was—Pytchley, 9 goais; Eastbourne, 4. _ For the next 
match, the Quorn turned out to cppose Muskerry Hunt. This was a very one- 
sided affair, the Muskerry team having the best of it from start to finish, and 
winning by 5 goals to love. 

It was very evident on Saturday last that the season is nearly over, when a 
very small attendance, compared with what we have been used to see on any 
Saturday during the last three months, assembled at Ranelagh to see the final 
match between the Pytchley and Muskerry Hunts. The teams were as follows :— 
Pytchley—Captains Schofield, Renton, and Mackenzie, and Mr. J. Dryborough ; 
Muskerry—Messrs. Hobson and Clifton Brown, Captain Egerton Green, and 
Mr. Mackenzie. Renton, who has played in fine form throughout the season, 
was the first to score. The game was then very even, both sides playing good 
polo, and each in turn having the best of it. Dryborough, riding his two greys, 
the peerless Lord Dalmahoy and the handsome Fusilier, was very much en ev 7deunce, 
both in attack and defence, and it was a treat to watch the ‘way in which the first- 
named pony follows the ball. This pair—Lord Dalmahoy ‘and his rider— 
always seemed to be in the right place, and the latter was hitting very 
hard, as he always does. Muskerry Hunt continued to press, and always 
had slightly the best of the second half of the game, but the Pytchley defence 
was very difficult to defeat, and it was only after a very fast and hard 
fought fight that the Muskerry Hunt left off the winners by 4 goals to the 
Pytchley team’s 3. 

OUTPOST, 
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HERE have been some 
very good matches 
played on the Barn 
Elms ground this season, but 
few, if any, better than that for 
the final of the Ranelagh Open 
Challenge Cup, on the 17th 
inst. It will be remembered 
that when Rugby and Kane- 
lagh met for this, about a 
month ago, the ever-victorious 
Rugby team, consisting of the 
three Millers and Mr. Walter 
Jones, defeated Ranelagh, re- 
presented by Lord Shrews- 
bury and Messrs. A. Rawlin- 
son, W. Buckmaster, and 
J. Dryborough, by 6 goals 
to 3. The losers had the 
right of challenging the win- 
ners to defend the Cup, and 
the result of such challenge 
was a complete reversal of 
their previous form, the home 
club winning by 10 goals to 
love. At the same time it 
was not the hollow affair 
which the score would seem to indicate. In fact, it was 
a very keenly contested game throughout, and Rugby 
certainly had all the worst of the luck in scoring, the ball on 
several occasions going very near their opponents’ goal. The 
latter, too, scored more than once with a long shot that must 
have had a slight element of luck about it, and as the game was 
quite as often at the Ranelagh end of the ground as in the Rugby 
territory, it was not until nearly the end of the game that we 
knew the Rugby cause was lost. 

The previous winners were handicapped by the fact that 
Mr. C. Miller, who played so well in their victorious match, was 
ill and unable to play, his place being taken by Mr. Stafford ; 
whilst it hardly seemed fair for Dokhul Singh to represent 
Ranelagh in the place of Lord Shrewsbury. ‘It will be a good 
match, won’t it?” I said to Mr. E. D. Miller just before play 
began, to which his reply was, “I am afraid they will be too 
strong for us.” So they were, but they had to fight hard for 
their victory all the same, and I have seldom seen a faster or 
better contested game. 

The ball had no sooner been thrown in than Dokhul Singh 
pounced upon it, and before we realised what was happening, 
had sent it flying between the Rugby goal-posts. Ranelagh 
continued to press, and Dokhul made another good run, but was 
cleverly stopped by E. Miller on Luna, and then the Rugby 
back got the ball, and nearly scored, but not quite. The second 
period began with a vigorous attack led by E. Miller, who was 
riding Housemaid, on the Ranelagh position, but Dryborough, 
on Fusilier, was always in the right place; and then a beautifully 
combined onslaught on the part of Rawlinson, Dokhul Singh, 
and Buckmaster resulted in the latter hitting a second goal for 
his side. 

Some wonderful ponies appeared upon the ground when the 
two teams rode back for the third period, Rawlinson’s Curacoa, 
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G. Miller’s Lady Grey, Buckmaster’s Early Dawn, Jones's 
Billy, Stafford’s Shooting Star, E. Miller’s Langosta, and 
Dryborough’s Lord Dalmahoy, being a lot it would be hard to 
beat. Rugby began the attack, but the Ranelagh back was 
equal to the occasion, and then Dokhul Singh, on a grey Arab, 
came down the ground, hitting very hard at every stroke. How 
the Dark Blues galloped to stop him! But he had got too longa 
start, and one more of his long straight shots sent the ball 
between the Rugby goal-posts. One of the Jodhpore player's 
peculiarities is his quickness in getting on to the ball, and no 
sooner had it been thrown in for the fourth time, than he was 
seen to have got hold of it, and before he could be stopped up 
went No. 4 on the Ranelagh scoring board. He missed a very 
easy chance soon afterwards, however. Buckmaster, on the 
flying Cyclone, had brought the ball all down the ground, and 
placed it beautifully for Dokhul, who was backing him up. It 
was close in front of the Rugby goal, Dokhul was not being 
hustled, and it looked any odds on the ball, but for once in a way 
the Ranelagh No. 2 missed, which was the only bit of luck that 
Rugby had throughout the match. Jones, on the galloping 
Little Fairy, and E. D. Miller on Luna, made vigorous efforts 
to turn the tide, and G. Miller made several good runs, but the 
Ranelagh defence was too good, and the luck was all on one 
side. Rawlinson made a good run and scored, and when the 
bell rang Ranelagh had 5 goals to their credit. 

It now looked hopeless for Rugby, but they nevertheless 
fought it out with unflinching determination. E. Miller on 
Housemaid, his brother on Jack-in-the-Box, and Stafford on 
Elstow, did all they knew, but the ubiquitous Dokhul, on his 
handy grey, once more got through their defence, and scored. By 
some beautiful combined play the Blues then forced the fighting 
right down the ground and into their opponents’ quarters, but the 
bell rang just when they looked like scoring, and nothing 
resulted. The last period may 
be summed up in the one word, 
Rawlinson, who was always in 
front with the ball. The Rugby 
defence was still perfect, but 
three times did Rawlinson 
break through it, leaving the 
ball. for Buckmaster, who on 
each occasion placed it between 
the Rugby goal-posts, and 
when the bell rang for the 
last time the home club had 
scored 10 goals to Rugby’s 
none. Only twice this season 
has Rugby known defeat, and 
this was the second time; but 
the result might have. been 
different if it had not been 
for the absence of. the third 
Miller. 

In addition to polo, there 
has been plenty of amusement 
for members and their friends 
during the past two weeks. 
There have been some very 
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tions, given in honour of the Colonial troops now in this 
country. These were represented by detachments of the Cape 
Mounted Rifles, Cyprus Military Police, Sierra Leone Police, 
Trinidad Police, Royal Niger Hussars, New South Wales 
Lancers, British Guiana Police, North Borneo Mounted Rifles, 
Victoria Mounted Rifles, Trinidad Horse Artillery and Light 
Infantry, and the West Coast Infantry and Artillery. Fine, 
well set up, soldierly-looking men they were, for the most part, 
and their arrival, as they marched up the avenue leading to the 
Club House, was watched with the greatest interest by every- 
body present. Some good teams turned out for the coaching 
competition, open to members of the Coaching and Four-in- 
Hand Clubs, though the coachmanship of some of those who 
competed was not of the very highest class. Major Shuttle- 
worth won the 1st prize, and Mr. Hankey the 2nd, others who 
took part being Lord William Beresford, the Duke of Marl- 
borough, Mr. W. H. Walker, the Hon. C. Willoughby, and 
Mr. Lindsay Hay. 

This was followed by a Sweepstakes. The team for this, 
which was provided by the Messrs. Ward, consisted of bay 
wheelers, with a brown and a grey in the lead, and a_ very 
unpleasant time they must have had of it. The Baron Gino de 
Morpuco, an Italian, who took first prize, undoubtedly handled 
them the best, and thoroughly deserved his success. Lord 
Shrewsbury drove four very smart little Welsh ponies, regular 
miniature coach horses, with action and manners” which 
were much admired. The wheelers were 11.3, and the leaders 
11.2; and the only others I have seen at all like them are 
Mrs. Hope Johnstone’s Shetlands, which are smaller still. 

Then there has also been a Military Tournament, which 
attracted a large number of 
spectators, and was admirably 
carried out. There were six 
events on the card, which began 
at 3.30 with Tent Pegging for 
non-commissioned officers and 
men of the regular forces, yeo- 
manry, and Indian and Colonial 
troops. The first and second 
prizes for this went respec- 
tively to Trooper Strange, Mid- 
dlesex Yeomanry, and Corporal 
Austin, 3rd Hussars. Sergeant 
Parke, of the Royal Horse 
Artillery, won the Lime Cut- 
ting, with Sergeant-Instructor 
Jacobs, 3rd Hussars, second ; 
and the Tilting at the Ring and 
Tent Pegging, for members of 
polo clubs and officers, were 
taken by Lord Harrington and 
Mr. Tilney. The Rescue Race, 
in which the competitors had 
to ride one pony and lead 
another to the edge of the lake, 
dismount, row across, bring 
back a prisoner from the other  %oto. by W. A. Rouch, 
side, and lead him home 
mounted on the second pony, excited a vast amount of amuse- 
ment, and was won by Mr. J. C, Brinton, Captain Liebert being 
second. 

The Bending Race was taken by Mr. Montmorency, whose 
handy pony got along at a race pace through the uprights; and 
the Melée on Ponies, which was most exciting, was finally won 
by the 2nd Life Guards’ team, consisting of Messrs. Brinton, 
Spender Clay, and Henderson. Altogether a most enjoyable 
afternoon, with beautiful weather, and everything as well 
arranged as it always is now at Ranelagh. 


NOTES. 


HE Inter-Regimental Tournament is over, another polo 
season is rapidly drawing to its close, and as is usual at 
such a time, a large number of well-known polo ponies 

have lately changed hands at Tattersall’s, at very different prices 
to those they would have made three months ago. On the 
8th of this month the “ Bays” sent up a number that had 
played in the tournament. Of these The Clown was bought in 
at 60 guineas, as was Captain Kirk’s Phillippa for 110 guineas. 
Lucy Glitters was also reserved at g2 guineas, and small prices 
were the order of the day till Captain Egerton Green, 12th 
Lancers, got 145 guineas for Satin, who was commended in 
these notes a week or two ago. 

Mr. Conolly, of the Scots Greys, recently got 150 guineas 
for Fiasco, a nice blood pony, by Lord Gough, and the same 
price for The Doe, by Buckshot, a good pony, and up to weight. 
The cheapest ponies sold on that occasion, however, were 
those that had carried the victorious Inniskilling team through- 
out the tournament. Fast, powerful ponies they were, most of 
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them, and it the majority looked a trifle light, it was hardly to be 
wondered at, considering what they had just done, and the 
weights they had been carrying. Major Rimington got 160 
guineas for Fair Helen, and 250 guineas for Hittite, both less 
than their value, I thought, but the best bought of the lot was, 
undoubtedly, Mr. Neil Haig’s Mayfly, by Torpedo, at 2co0 
guineas. A really beautiful pony this is, a long low hard-look- 
ing sort, that goes a great pace, is up to a big weight, and as 
clever as any that I know. I have since heard that she was 
bought in, and I am not surprised that she was, at such a low 
price. Mr. Fryer bought in Spitfire, at go guineas, but ‘let 
Rocket go for 75 guineas. The rest fetched very inadequate 
prices, for the most part, and if any enterprising dealer had 
bought the lot, to sell again next March, he would have made 
a nice profit on the transaction. 

I hear that the Deanville Polo Club are going very strong, 
and the committee are holding out every inducement to English 
teams to go over. The ground isa really good one, and ponies 
going from this country to play are stalled and foraged free. 
There are to be five good matches, in addition to other at- 
tractions in the shape of racing and pigeon shooting, and as the 
season begins directly after Goodwood week, it is likely that a 
good number of sportsmen will go over from this side the 
Channel. The Warwickshire Tournament will be a thing of the 
past before these notes appear, but the Rugby week will begin 
on the 2nd of August, and last till the 7th. This is quite sure 
to be worth seeing, and certainly I intend to be there, to assist 
at what will practically be the final function of the present polo 
season. 

There have been a number of matches in the provinces 
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during the present month. Eden Park played a good game 
against Hurlingham, on their really excellent ground, and 
defeated the visitors by 3 goalsto 2. The sides were: Eden 
Park—Messrs. Savill, P. Bullivant, W.D. Watson, and Captain 
Sanders; Hurlingham—NMessrs. Selwyn, Bentley, F. Belleville, 
and Siltzer. The same club, represented by Messrs. Baker, 
Bucknall, S. Bullivant, and Longsdon, were, however, no match 
for a Chislehurst team, consisting of Messrs. C. Nickalls, Gillson, 
P. Nickalls, and Cardwell, who beat them by 7 goals to 3. 
Kingsbury defeated the new Wembley Park Club by 7 goals 
to 1, but the losers, who played a plucky uphill game, were 
unlucky, and will make a good team some day. 

There has been no pony racing at Hurlingham for several 
seasons past, but on Saturday week there was an interesting 
meeting of this nature, which provided capital sport and 
plenty of amusement for a large number of spectators. The 
Hurlingham Cup, for polo ponies that had never started, and run 
over a distance of three furlongs, opened the proceedings, and 
brought out a field of three, Sir Pertab Singh’s Halma (Captain 
Hanwell, R.A.), Mr. A. Rawlinson’s Lady Dunkirk (Mr. Freake), 
and Mr. G. W. Hobson’s No Name (owner), and they finished in 
the order named. A similar number went to the post for a mile 
race for ponies and Galloways, the winner turning up in Mr. Jay’s 
Sweet Maze (owner), who beat Mr. P. H. Dogg’s Patent Process 
by a couple of lengths. The last event was the Polo Cup, for 
b na-fide polo ponies, the property of members of any recognised 
polo club. This brought out five runners, and was won by 
Mr. Hobson’s Doctor Horace, who cantered home two lengths in 
front of Mr. Gouldsmith’s Ben Bolt, with Sir Pertab Singh’s 
Halma third. 

Outpost. 
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HE little cows of Kerry may be considered as the 
survivors of the great massacre of Irish cattle 
perpetrated by the English soldiers of Queen Elizabeth. 

All that the Irish rebels had to live upon was their stock of cattle. 
These were as dear to them as the Kaffir cows were to the 
warriors of Lobengula, but, unlike the Kaffirs, the Irish kerns 
had no mealies to feed their cows upon when forced to take to 
the mountains. They do not seem to have known the art of 
making hay, and in winter had to drive their herds down into 
the valleys for pasture. This was remarked by the officers in 
command of the English troops, and Spenser, the poet, then 
serving in Ireland, duly noted that it was possible to starve out 
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the rebels by a winter campaign against these cattle. The 
English soldiers, savage and sick after protracted fighting in 
forests, bogs, and mountains, slaughtered the cattle. Then 
the lIrishry, starved out, were forced to surrender, and 
quit their fertile lands, the choice given them being, in the 
language of the day, ‘‘ Hell or Connaught.” 

The Kerry cows, which one of the best authorities says 
“may justly be called the national breed of Ireland,” 
probably escaped this great slaughter. The district whose 
name they bear was remote, and though more than 500,000 acres, 
the estates of the Desmonds, were confiscated in 1583, the 
warmth of the Kerry climate and the richness of the soil 
made it possible to pasture 
cattle on parts of the mountains 
throughout the winter, without 
risking them in the valleys. 

There is another reason 
for thinking that the little 
black Kerrys are a_ very 
ancient and primitive race. 
Those who havetried to find the 
‘undescended dark original” of 
our fine modern herds carry the 
trail back to two main sources. 
The big breeds, of which the 
shorthorns are the highest 
development, are traced back 
through the white cattle of 
Chillingham, Chartley, and 
Cadzow—of which last herd 
some portraits were given in 
the first number of Country 
Lire—to the wild bos urus. The 
smaller, and not less excellent, 
breeds for certain places and 
purposes, were traced back to 
what. are called ‘ Druidical 
sattle,” or animals which were 
“# small domesticated race in 
the earliest history of the 
islands, and which are now 
generally found in, the neigh- 
bourhood of Druidical remains 
and among a os of Celtic 
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commonly understood. Quite 
a long list can be made out of 
places where a small black, 
black and whité, or red breed 
of cattle survives, in districts 
like Brittany, Cornwall, Wales, 
or Kerry, where the early 
inhabitants took refuge to avoid 
the “squeeze” of later and 
stronger races, and naturally 
took their little cattle with 
them. 

The best herds in 
Brittany are found near the 
Druidical circles of Carnac. 
The Channel island in which 
the Druid priestesses lived was 
almost the first spot visited by 
the earliest discoverers of 
Britain, Pytheas and his crew, 
and to-day the Jersey herd is 
the only one which rivals that 
of Kerry. The Anglesea cattle 
are small and black, and 
Anglesea was the last strong- 
hold of the Druids. 

The original Cornish cattle 
were black and white, or Photo. by T. Fail, SEVEN FIRST PRIZES. Baker Street. 
brindled, but larger than the 
Kerrys of to-day. One most ancient herd of this old race had should be compared the tiny black cattle of the Orkneys and 
been kept in Badminton Park for centuries, and only sold Shetlands, which were said to be bred small enough for a man 
recently. These were brownish black or black and white to pick up and put in a boat. 
animals of moderate size. With these different Celtic cows Of the Kerry breed there are now two kinds, the Kerrys 

proper, and the Dexter Kerrys, 
beautiful miniature cattle, bred, 
no one knows on what lines, by 
Mr. Dexter fifty years ago. 
These are the animals shown 
in our illustrations, from the 
celebrated herd of Mr. E. S. 
Woodiwiss, of Upminster, in 
Essex. The original Kerrys 
are little black or red cattle 
with bright eyes, cocked horns, 
and of lighter build than the 
Dexters, but, like them, most 
famous milkers and_ butter 
cows. One which gained a 
prize at a show of the Royal 
Dublin Society was only 2in. 
over a yard high, 7oin. in girth, 
and 42in. in length, trom the 
top of the shoulder to the root 
of its tail—clearly the ideai 
little animal for ladies’ pet cows. 
How the breed reached such 
excellence in a remote corner 
of Ireland is difficult to explain 
In Jersey, on a little islana 
with a mos: industrious 
population, every one of whom 
knew exactly the merits or 
faults of his neighbour’s cow, 
the work of selection went on 
by natural processes. By the 
middle of the last century they 
were already on their way to 
fame. But in Kerry, as late 
as 1710, rewards were being 
paid for wolves’ heads, and 
vighty years earlier its in- 
habitants were described as 
“half-naked savages, who 
could not speak a word of 
English, and lived on roots and 
sour milk.” 

But the fertility of the 
County of Kerry, and the 
richness of its pasture, are not 
exceeded even in the valleys of 
South Devon. Sheep die of 
repletion if left to feed at will 
on some of the _ pastures 
by the lakes, and the soil 
seems to communicate 
peculiar properties to the grass 
which cause an extra yield of 
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who has kept these genial little cows in England will be 
inclined to ascribe their survival and prosperity to their own 
powers of self-preservation. Their motto might well be that of 
the ancient family whose legend ran, ‘‘ Thou shalt want ere I 
want.’’ They can live well on almost any kind of food, and read 
the maxim of “ self-help ” backwards as “help yourself.” 

At the Smithfield Show some years back a little Dexter 
Kerry was stalled by some accident between two fat English 
cattle three times its size and weight. It had plenty of hay of its 
own, but would not look at this until it had stolen the greater 
part of what was allotted to its two Saxon neighbours for their 
supper. They grow very tame and tricky when kept near the 
house, and the writer has seen one kneel on its knees, and creep 
under chains hanging from posts, which separated it from a lawn 
on which it desired to feed. This was a Dexter Kerry, of the 
same breed as that of the herd owned by Mr. E. S. Woodiwiss. 
These fine little creatures are all red Dexter Kerrys, which, like the 
IXerrys proper, are sometimes of this fine red colour as wellas black. 
Their diminutive size may be judged from the portrait of the lovely 
little bull Tur Docror, whom the man is holding by a chain. 
His shoulder only reaches to the third button of the man’s waist- 
coat. Yet, for as much as there is of him, he is every inch a 
perfect specimen of the bos favvus,a most noble and masculine 
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little fellow, with high crest, deep shoulder, pointed muzzle, and 
proud bearing. There is a favourite Spanish model of the 
Murcian bull, which this miniature Dexter Kerry exactly 
resembles. It will be noticed that the cows are not so pretty as 
Jerseys. Their heads are rather big, and they have a some- 
what ‘‘oxy”’ appearance, with little of the beauty of face 
of the Jerseys. But for all that, they are very charming, and 
their miniature proportions are an additional attraction. The 
little cow Red Rose is eleven years old, and has won SEVEN 
First Prizes. She isa phenomenal milker, for in forty weeks, 
after her tenth birthday, she gave 4tons 7cwt. 2qr. 17lb. weight 
of milk! My Fancy is another little red cow, born in 1892, which 
won the first prize at the great Dairy Show, in London, in 1895, 
and the first prize at Southampton this year. Fairy QUEEN is in 
many respects a prettier cow than either of her relations, though 
she has a less distinguished record in the show yard. 

These Lilliputian cattle are quite charming as pets, and give 
such a yield of milk in proportion to their size and the food they 
require, that they pay their way. Their small size makes them 
all the more interesting, and they may be kept in small meadows 
and paddocks close to houses and lawns, where big cattle woul: 
be inconvenient and out of place. 
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. Y OT the least interesting part of Lloyd’s Yacht Register is 
the portion allotted to the statistics ‘which give the 
number of yachts built in various countries, and also 

the number of yachts owned in other climes, for it enables 
us tu see at a glance how, from a yachting point of view, we 
compare with other nations. 

It would appear from the above authority that there are 
4,448 British built yachts owned in different countries, with a 
total tonnage of 204,942; of these 3,355 are sailing yachts, with a 
tonnage of 69,386, the remaining 1,093 being steam yachts, with 
a tonnage of 135,556. Yachts built-in other countries have a 
total tonnage of 44,845, and number 1,971, of which 276 are 
steam yachts, with a tonnage of 24,365, and 1,695 sailing yachts, 
with a tonnage of 20 480. 

As regards the ownership of these yachts, it is stated that 
3,972 belong to the United Kingdom, and that they have a 
tonnage of 151,643, and they are classified as follows. 3,100 
sailing yachts, which together equal 60,206 tons, and 872 steam 
yachts, of 91,437 tons in all. In other countries collectively 
2,437 yachts are owned, of a total tonnage of 98,164, consisting 
of 487 steam yachts, of 68,484 tons, and 1,950 sailing yachts, of 
29,680 tons. In these statistics 1,429 American yachts ire not 
included, as they are not measured according to the soc‘ety 's rule. 


VICTUALLING FOR A CRUISE. 


By these figures we see that the United Kingdom possesses 
1,535 more yachts than all the other countries put together ; but 
even more striking are the figures relating to building, for 
British built yachts predominate by 2,477, which tends to 
show what the world in general thinks of British work- 
manship. 

These statistics indicate clearly enough what an essentially 
maritime nation we are, and that, beyond having an enormous 
industry connected with the sea, and the most powerful navy in the 
world, we also prefer in a great measure to take our pleasures on 
the water that serves both to protect and enrich us. 

The question of food, even in these enlightened days, is no 
easy one for a yachtsman who intends to be much at sea, and 
perhaps causes as much trouble and inconvenience as any other 
single thing in connection with cruising; for our vile bodies 
mutiny unless we are fed comparatively often on good wholesome 
food, and even then we are not immaculate, for every third 

‘rson one meets appears, by his or her own confession, to suffer, 
or to have suffered, from indigestion. Sydney Smith said of this 
complaint :—‘Old friendships have been destroyed by toasted 
cheese’ ; whilst Dr. Johnson wrote :—‘‘ Every man is a rascal 
when he is sick.” 

If toasted cheese has caused people ashore to quarrel, what 




















will it, metaphorically speaking, do when taken 
with the other little trials that necessarily attend 
a life afloat? Anyhow, it will not tend tomake 
the cruise as enjoyable as it ought to be. Con- 
sequently it is most important for an owner, 
betore he goes to sea, to thoroughly look after 
the culinary department, for unless a steward has 
been with his master for some time, he cannot be 
expected to know the exact sort of provisions 
he is supposed to buy. 

It can be safely said that comfort on board 
cannot be obtained unless a good steward be 
secured, who thoroughly knows his business, but 
such is difficult to find. There are stewards, of 
course, who are treasures, and “ have an infinite 
capacity for taking pains,’ but, on the other 
hand, there are many who are not geniuses, and 
would come under the same head as the greater 
part of Carlyle’s fifty millions. 

When a steward is first engaged he cannot 
be expected to know the various little eccen- 
tricities of his new master, and consequently 
a careful list should be compiled by the owner 
of what provisions he requires, and in this con- 
nection it may be said that to have a list always 
at hand of what is generally taken on board in 
the way of food and things appertaining thereto 
is simply invaluable. 

Of course those who go down to the sea in 
ships, or at any rate in small ships, cannot 
expect to have a dinner of many courses, but 
good plain meals ought always to be obtained, 
especially if the yacht is not at sea many 
days together. Meat is perhaps the most awkward thing 
in the way of food that is required on board a yacht, for it 
is difficult to obtain really good meat at even first-class yachting 
resorts, as butchers will seldom hang their meat long enough in 
the summer time, and there is not much accommodation for 
doing so on board most yachts. 

Perhaps the best place to hang meat in fine weather, on 
steam yachts, is under the counter, where a sort of temporary 
meat safe can be arranged. Most kinds of tinned meat are not 
only unpalatable, but also indigestible. Bacon is, however, aa 
invaluable commodity on board, not only on account of its 
keeping qualities, but also because it is digestible and nutritive. 

In the big steam yachts things are altogether on a different 
basis, for refrigerators and cold storage rooms enable the owner 
and his friends to have fresh meat at any time. Of course, on 
these floating palaces the food need not differ essentially from what 
is eaten ashore, as there is every arrangement for cooking, and 
some of the very best chefs are to be found on these vessels. 
Again, there is plenty of room for everything, so the steward can 
order a great variety of provisions, and thus be sure of suiting 
everyone’s taste. 

But let it be remembered that, however small a yacht may 
be, it is essential, for both comfort and enjoyment, to have good 
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food aboard, and this can only be brought about by care and 
forethought on the part of those in charge of this department, 
for when once at sea there is no running out of the back door to 
get that which has been forgotten. 

The 40-rater Carina was built for Admiral the Hon. Victor 
Montagu in 1894, by Messrs. Henderson, from designs of 
Mr. G. L. Watson, and was consequently constructed under the 
old length and sail area rule. Admiral Montagu had previously 
owned several racing yachts, for, in 1890, he had the 20-rater 
Siola built, anc Messrs. Summers and Payne launched for him, 
im 1892, a ‘40 rater, Corsair, and another of the same size, 
Vendetta, in 1893. 

Carina made her initial appearance under racing colours on 
May 31st, 1894, in the Royal Thames Yacht Club Match for 
yachts not exceeding a rating of 40. She then had to compete 
against the above-mentioned Vendetta, which had _ previously 
been sold to Mr. Evelyn Simpson. The race was sailed in a 
light breeze, which suited the newer boat, for she beat her 
antagonist by 4min. 43sec. For some time afterwards she had 
few competitors to race against, and when, later on in the season, 
more 40-raters appeared, they were all old boats, as no other 
new 40's were built that season. 

When Admiral Montagu’s boat went into winter quarters 
she had thirty-two winning flags flying. During 
the following season she was again raced 
under the well-known red banner’ with 
its black star. This year she had _ for 
competitors two new boats, viz., Major 
Walker’s Caress, now the property of Mr. 

H. T. Van Laun, and Mr. P. Donaldson's 
Isolde. At the end of this season she was able 
to fly twenty-three winning flags. In 1896 she 
flew the flag of her present owner, Mr. P. M. 
Inglis, and competed in twenty-nine races and 
won nine first prizes and ten others, amounting 
in all to £304. This season she has been raced 
regularly on the Clyde, and has been fairly 
successful. Her dimensions are said to be as 
follows: Length, 6oft. 1in.; beam, 15ft. gin. ; 
«nd her tonnage (Thames measurement) is 71. 

Cresta and Piover belong to the one 
design Solent class. The former was built for 
the late Marquis of Waterford, and is now 
owned by Mrs. G. A. Schenley ; the latter flies 
the flag of Mr. F. F. Tower. The boats 
belonging to this class are all constructed by 
White Bros., of Cowes, from designs of Mr. 
H. W. White. The two boats that form 

- the subjects of our illustrations were built last 
year. Cresta only started on a few occasions, 
whilst Plover, though often ‘under racing 
colours, could only take a few prizes. This 
season both boats have done fairly well, 
although the new Tangerine and last year’s 
C’Lark have a much better record 
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ITHIN a mile of Meriden Cross, on the road from 
Coventry to Birmingham, in a country that is very 
famous for woodland scenery, and upon the borders 

of the old Forest of Arden, lie Great Packington and the 
imposing mansion of the Earl of Aylesford. The house has the 
substantial character with which many country homes were 
invested in the days of the Georges, though the building really 
belonged to a somewhat earlier time. The great park of about 
700 acres is very charmingly diversified, and contains many 
notable oaks, which stretch out their great arms over the haunts of 
the fallow deer, and there are elms, limes, and other trees, singly and 
in groups, giving picturesque variety to the scene. Three lakes 
in the park reflect the undulating scenery that surrounds them, 
one having a somewhat weird and lonely aspect, with great banks 
of reeds and a hill rising beyond. Altogether the place hasa 
very charming and attractive character, befitting a nobleman’s 
seat. 

But the interest of Packington is perhaps more in its history 
than in itself. Old Dugdale says that the Canons of Kenilworth, 
which lies eight or nine miles south-eastward, anticipating, from 
the dissolution of the smaller abbeys, the greater storm that was 
impending, made capital of their estate at Packington by granting 
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it on a long lease, apparently under immediately favourable 
conditions. After the Dissolution, the Crown alienated it, at a 
price, to John Fisher, Esq., who was of the Fishers of Dottel, in 
Shropshire, a man of importance in the county of his residence, 
by reason of the fact that he was steward of the vast estate of 
Ambrose, the “ good ” Earl of Warwick, brother of Elizabeth’s 
«Sweet Robin.” This John Fisher, in Elizabeth’s time, built 
the picturesque old hall of Packington, about half a mile south- 
west of the place where the more imposing structure stands. 
Sir Clement Fisher, who succeeded, was also much in the 
Confidence of the Dudleys, and accompanied the Earl of 
Leicester on his warlike expedition to the Netherlands. He 
greatly extended and improved the park at Packington, and his 
son, again, Sir Robert Fisher, knight and baronet, added to the 
charms of the place by forming or enlarging the great pond 
eastward of the house, and also built the lodge. 

The Fishers of Packington were loyal supporters of the 
Stuarts in their time of trouble. When Charles I. was in 
Warwickshire, before the battle of Edgehill, he stayed with 
Sir Robert Fisher at Packington, while he was levying troops in 
that district. His son came to the old house under still darker 
circumstances, in the course of that romantic flight which he made 
from the disastrous field of 
Worcester. Sir Clement 
Fisher, who had succeeded his 
father at Packington, was 
betrothed to a lady who is 
famous in Stuart history—Jane, 
the daughter of Colonel John 
Lane, of Bentley, in Stafford- 
shire, who will always be 
remembered, in association with 
Colonel Careless, or Carlos, 
the Penderell brothers, and a 
few other trusty persons, who 
assisted the fugitive’ king. 
Charles had spent the famous 
day in the oak at Boscobel, 
had ridden to Moseley on an 
ancient horse, in a thread-bare 
coat of green, a tattered 
doublet, stockings of green 
yarn, and a_ steeple-crowned 
hat ; and, in increasing danger, 
had continued his course to 
Bentley. There it was that 
the future Dame Fisher of 
Packington matured her plan. 
The Royal woodcutter threw 
aside his crooked stick of 
thorn, andexchanged hisragged 
garments of green junk for a 
decent suit of hodden-gray, in 
which he appearedasa domestic 
servant. Mistress Lane was 
proceeding with a pass, which 
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by Captain Stone, the Puritan governor of Stafford, to 
the house of Mr. Norton, a kinsman, at Abbotsleigh near 
sristol. Accordingly the king mounted a horse, and rode 
away with the brave girl behind him on the pillion, Mr. Petre, 
who had married her sister, accompanying with his wife. 
Packington Hall was the first stage in this adventurous journey, 
and we may picture the feelings with which Sir Clement Fisher 
received his promised bride and her royal servant on that famous 
occasion. At Packington they were entertained, and set off 
thence with many a ‘ God speed!” upon a course of dangerous 
episodes, through which we must not follow them. They 
journeyed by Lapworth, Henley in Arden, Wootton Wawen, and 
Long Marston, on their journey south-westward. At Long Mar- 
ston, which is the ** Dancing Marston” of an epigram wrongly 
attributed to Shakespeare, great danger threatened; and it is 
worth while to recall that there a loyal cook, at a house in which 
they sought entertainment, and which is still in existence, 
hearing of the approach of Parliamentary soldiers, thrust Charles 
into the kitchen, with orders to baste the meat that was 
roasting before the fire; and the story goes that, when the 
intruders came, they saw her belabouring him with the kitchen 
utensil as a careless loon in this scullion’s work. 
l’or her exceeding bravery in this matter, Dame Fisher of 
Packington received, at the Restoration, an annuity of £1,000 a 
year, which, sad to say, was not, at a later time, regularly paid. 
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The Fishers had suffered a good deal for their loyalty, in the 
events to which I have alluded. Sir Clement and his lady left 
no direct heir to their estates, and it was their nephew, another 
Sir Clement, who succeeded them at Packington. He it was 
who built the new mansion about 1693, in the classical style of 
the date. By the marriage of his only daughter and _ heiress, 
Packington came to Heneage Finch, Earl of Aylesford, and the 
third Earl, in 1772, refaced the hall with stone, enlarged it, and 
considerably improve the surroundings. It is a plain structure 
with a rusticated ground story, and pilasters above, rising to a 
pediment in the middle. The cedars and other trees grouped 
round are very fine, and the whole park is exceedingly beautiful. 
One of its most interesting features is the portion of the old hall 
that remains, with its quaint mullioned windows, ivy-grown 
walls, and lofty porch. A portrait of the heroic lady who risked 
so much for the Stuarts, and lived within these walls, is among 
the treasures of the collection at Packington. The country that 
surrounds the estate is full of interest, and exceedingly beautiful. 
The imposing tower of Maxtoke Castle is almost its neighbour. 
To the north-west lies Nuneaton, and the country which George 
Eliot has made famous in “‘ Adam Bede” and “ Silas Marner.” 
Kenilworth, Warwick, and the Shakespeare country are to the 
south. In short, the beautiful seat of the Earl of Aylesford lies 
in the midst of one of the most attractive and interesting regions 
in England. Joun Ley.anp. 





AMONG THE. SHEEP. 


ERWICK week was a great one amongst 

B sheep breeders, and the corresponding 
week of previous years has always been 

looked forward to by them as one of the great 
weeks in the year. At the Lincolnshire Show 
and the Northumberland County Show are 
always to be found the best of their kind, and 
in the Midlands the jovial Lincolnshire flock- 
masters, who talk of prices for shearling rams 
which would buy a high-class Leicestershire 
hunter, and in the North the hardy Borderers 
and the keen Northumbrian farmers, rare good 
judges of all kinds of stock, stand round the 
rings whilst the judging is proceeding, and 
when it is over go amongst the pens and doa 
little judging on their own account. Keen 
critics they are, too, and the man who accepts 
the office of judge of sheep at the Lincolnshire 
or the Northumberland Show had not only need 
to know his business, but he also requires some 
firmness of purpose and sturdiness of character. 
For to such a pitch has sheep breeding arrived 
that pen after pen of sheep will sometimes be 
seen in which the respective merits are so 
evenly balanced that even experts differ about 


them, and then—well, you know the rest. Photo by C. Reid, Wishaw. 


Lincolnshire long - woolled sheep are the 

heaviest and firmest fleshed, heaviest woolled, and most 
valuable of our sheep breeds, for now it has been demonstrated 
that they are the sheep of all others best adapted for the South 
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American trade. Great is the improvement they have made of 
late years Thev are more level on their necks, showing in this 
respect as fine quality as the Leicesters, and their heads are 
better than obtained formerly. Two novel 
features in the Sleaford Show were classes for 
pens of five shearling rams and for five she 
hoggs that had not been shown or shorn. In 
both classes the well-known breeders, Messrs. 
Dean and Son, Mr. H. Dudding, Mr. J. E. 
Caswell, Messrs. R. and W. Wright, and Mr. 
John Pears, were to the fore. In all cases the 
sheep were well covered, and they were con- 
spicuous for their size, mutton, and wool. 

The class for she hoggs proved a great at- 
traction, and were shown in as fine condition 
and form as the skill of the Lincolnshire shep- 
herd—and his skill is of the highest order— 
could accomplish. The length and lustre of their 
wool was remarkable, and Lincolnshire might 
well be proud of the eighteen pens, containing 
ninety sheep in all, which made up this class. 

Border Leicesters, Cheviots, black-faced 
mountain sheep, and half-breds were those 
that exercised the minds of excited spectators 
at Berwick, And first for the Border Leicesters, 
a class, by the way, of which that distinguished 
statesman, Mr. A. J. Balfour, is a successful 
breeder. In this section, Mr. Thomas Clark, 
of Oldstockmains, was the hero of the day, for 
he won in every class in which he exhibited. 
The same superior shearlings he had shown at 
Copyright, the Glasgow meeting of the Highland and 
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Agricultural Society were exhibited here, and 
three wonderful sheep they are to come from 
one flock. They show splendid quality, the 
winner being a beautiful sheep forward but 
falling away just a little behind, the second 
prize sheep maintaining his width better than 
the winner. These sheep, it may be added, 
were second, third, and highly commended at 
Glasgow. 

I don’t remember having seen a better lot « 
of the useful and hardy Cheviot breed than 
were at Berwick, and | was told by capable 
judges, who have seen the principal shows of 
sheep on both sides of the Border, that it was 
decidedly the best show of the breed that has 
been seen this year. It was a great class of 
shearling rams, twenty-three entries having 
been obtained, and a close struggle it was, the 
judges dwelling a long time over the compara- 
tive merits of Mr. John Robson’s and Mr. 
George Douglas’s sheep. The former has a 
grand head, a wonderful skin, and is lengthy 
enough; and if he has a fault it is that 
he is a little light on his back rib. Mr. Douglas’s sheep is 
especially good underneath him, and the merits of the two were 
so even that the judges agreed to differ, and an umpire was 
called in, who gave his casting vote in favour of Mr. Robson, 
thus confirming thé Edinburgh and Glasgow decisions. 

The handsome black-faces made a good show, though 
comparatively they were not so good as the other breeds. The 
principal prizes went to the south of the Border, Mr. L. W. 
Crawford, of Rothbury, winning with well-known prize 
sheep that took all before them in the ram classes; and in the 
ewe classes a Durham breeder, Mr. Joseph Vickers,was the winner. 

Half-bred sheep—at Berwick half-bred sheep implied a 
cross between the Leicester ram and the Cheviot ewe—were a 
remarkable show, and the winners at the Highland and Agricul- 
tural and Edinburgh Shows had to give way to some fine sheep 


NOTES FROM 


HE recommendation of a sub-committee of the Kennel Club 
to refuse registration to dogs of unknown pedigree is 
decidedly unfair to importers of foreign dogs, or pur- 

chasers of animals from other than recognised kennels. If persisted 
in a very great injustice will, by this means, be done to several 
popular breeds, Japanese Spaniels or Chow Chows for instance, 
many of the best specimens of these varieties being pedi- 
greeless, as they are imported from districts in which the 
authority of the Kennel Club, all-powerful as it is, is quite 
unknown. 


SIR HUMPHREY DE TRAFFORD’S 
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owned by Mr. Henry H. Scott, of Alnham House, Alnwick, 
which were shown in grand bloom. 

The principal honours thus went to the south of the Border 
this year, and it may be said that there are some as enthusiastic 
sheep breeders in Northumberland and Durham as are to be 
found throughout the length and breadth of the land. That 
they are skilful the awards of the judges afford the best testimony. 

It is a picturesque sight, that show of sheep at the North- 
umberland Show, and one well worth seeing. He who has 
only seen the Cheviot or the mountain black-face in a market, 
can have little idea of what perfection they can be brought to, 
and a visit to the Northumberland Show will teach him how high- 
class sheep of these breeds are largely bred, and in many ways 
will well repay the small amount of trouble it will necessitate. 

Rep Rover. 


THE KENNEL. 


Mr. G. C. Hopton, hon. secretary of the American Bulldog 
Club, now on a pleasure trip to the old country, for he is a 
Londoner by birth, is endeavouring to arrange for a visit of 
members of the fancy on this side to the next show of his club. 
A valuable trophy is to be put up for competition among English 
breeders. Bulldogs are gaining very great popularity in the 
States, and although L’Ambassadeur, a big winner over there, 
quickly found his level on exhibition in England the other week, 
Mr. Hopton does not despair of eventually breeding a bulldog 
equal to holding his own against the English cracks. 


KENNELS.—II. 


‘Tl wander with my Greyhounds 
still 
(Halloo ! Halloo ! ) 
And hunt for health on the breeze- 
worn hill, 
And wisdom too.” 
HESE lines, written by 
that staunch sports- 
man, the Rev. E. W. 
Barnard, at the beginning o: 
the present century, very 
aptly express the sentiments 
of all ardent coursers, who, 
with the fall of the summer, 
are busily engaged in putting 
their long-tails in easy 
work preparatory to the com- 
mencement of hostilities little 
more than a month hence. 
This was, at any rate, the case 
on the occasion vf our visit to 
the Barton kennels a week or 
two ago, the privilege of a look 
round having been courteously 
granted by Sir Humphrey de 
Trafford, who, while most 
readily affording us every faci- 
lity for obtaining particulars of 
his Greyhounds likely to in- 
terest the readers of Country 
Lire, expressed regret that he 
was unable to personally act 
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as cicerone. In Healy, however, Sir Humphrey’s 
trainer, we recognised an old acquaintance, one 
with whom we had exchanged opinions as to the 
value of long-tails at the Barbican sales, as well 
as on more than one coursing field. few men, 
in fact, are better acquainted with the points of 
a Greyhound intende! for coursing than Tom, 
whose judgment has more than once been 
endorsed by subsequent performances in the 
field of animals picked up for the proverbial 
mere song at the Barbican or from a selling 
stake. The late Mr. G. J. Alexander, with 
whom Healy served a long apprenticeship— 
seventeen years, as a matter of fact—had a very 
high opinion of the trainer now in charge of 
Sir Humphrey de Trafford’s long string, and 
his honourable connection with the powerful 
Irish kennel stood him in good stead on the 
Manchester baronet casting round for a man 
likely to found the fortune of the Barton kennel. 
That gallant son of Fugitive—Free Trade, 
Alec Halliday, the dog who, in 1882, won the 
Gosforth Gold Cup, then more valuable than 
the Waterloo Cup, for in addition to the £500 
a gold trophy was added, was Healy’s most 
important charge during the time he was in Mr. Alexander’s 
service, and with the material he now has at Barton he is not 
without hope of eclipsing all his previous records, praiseworthy 
as they undoubtedly are. 

The approaching season is likely to evoke the keenest —and, 
naturally, most sportsmanlike—rivalry between Sir Humphrey 


Photo. by C. Reid, Wishaw. NESTON. 

de Trafford, the Duke of Leeds, and the Earl of Sefton (late 
Viscount Molyneux), each of whom holds a Waterloo nomina- 
tion, whilst all are also members of the leading clubs. With 
such patronage, who can deny the possibility of the very best 
days the sport has ever seen being revived? Speaking of the 
sportsman whose kennel we so lately visited, we can truthfully 
say that no effort will be spared to bring to it the highest honours. 
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In getting together a running string expense was not 
itudied, for Healy’s commission was to purchase any dog likely 
tc prove useful. Sir Humphrey de Trafford, no mean judge 
himself, was also a regular visitor to the Barbican all last winter, 
the result being that a kennel bidding fair to rival any of the 
great north country establishments has been got together, and, 
during the rapidly approaching season, will 
be given a big chance of gaining high honours. 
Some idea of Healy’s responsibility may be 
gleaned from the fact of there being about sixty 
Greyhounds in the kennels at present, a large 
number of puppies also being out at walk. All 
are in lovely bloom, and we never saw kennels 
so well kept or occupants better looked after. 
Although within easy distance of Manchester, 
within hearing distance of the Town Hall clock 
chimes, as a matter of fact, this model training 
establishment is delightfully situated, Urmston, 
on the Cheshire Lines Company’s system, being 
the nearest railway station. Although rather 
flat, there is good exercise ground in the vicinity, 
whilst adjoining Healy’s residence is a large 
piddock used as a trial ground. This is laid 
out as a miniature Altcar flat, the ditch being a 
useful obstruction over which to try the saplings, 
the older dogs naturally being given pipe- 
openers over the open country, of which there 
i. ample. The interior of the kennels proves 
aow thorough Sir Humphrey is in every par: 
ticular affecting the welfare of his dogs, the 
floor being of cement, whilst each occupant has 
a sleeping bench and ample room in which to 
turn round. ‘There is no appearance of crampiness, the comfort 
of his long-tails being the first consideration of Sir Humphrey. 

Our visit was fortunately timed, morning work just being 
over, and, at our request, a few of the most notable dogs were 
brought out into the paddock for inspection. The stud dogs, 
Neston and Patrick Blue, both of whom have had a fair number 
of public nominations, held the pride of place, and although each 

has-thickened since seen out in the field, both 
looked well. Both own Herscke! as sire, the 
former being out of Miss Glendyne—a rare 
strain this—end the latter claiming Iona as 
dam. 

Neston is a brindle, weighing about 6olb., 
and his best performances in the field were :— 
Divided (64) at the Border Union Meeting, 
October, 1891; divided (32) at Corrie, in 
December the same year; anda month later 

( he divided another 64-dog stake at a meeting 
of the Ridgway Club. In his heyday he was a 
very fast dog, and we are betraying no kennel 
secret in assigning his retirement, just when in 
his prime, to a broken leg, sustained in a 
private trial against the great Fullerton. But for 
his unfortunate accident there is but little doubt 

_ in the minds of all who saw him perform, either 
in public or in private, that the highest honours 
would have been his. 

Patrick BLuE, a white and black, is a 
heavier dog, and his best performances were in 
the Waterloo Cup in 1893 and 1894, in- which, 
running in Mr. A. F. Pope’s nomination, he won 
three and four courses respectively. At the 
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Ridgway Club Meeting, in 
October, 1892, he also won a 
few courses, being very unfor- 
tunate, as a matter of fact; 
but a month or two later he 
divided a 64-dog stake at 
Haydock Park. 

Barton TERRIBLE was 
next brought out, and _ here 
our artist has made the most 
of one of the handsomest 
running bitches of the day. 
She is a_ brindle, weighing 
56lb., Young Fullerton beinz 
her sire. Last February she 
represented Sir Humphrey de 
Trafford in the Waterloo Cup, 
and was terribly unfortunate 
to meet Mr. Harry Hardy’s 
Five by Tricks, who eventually 
ran up to Gallant, the ultimate 
winner, in the first round. She 
was afterwards fancied for the 
Purse, but succumbed in the 
third round. Her previous 
best performance was dividing 
the Oaks, at Masserene Park, 
in September. 

Of the trio, Barton Tassy, 
TALE, AND TACKLE, a_ very 
pretty picture, Tabby is th: Hudsar % Kearns 
only one boasting of any per- . 
formances. Although small, 
being only about 42lb., she is 
thought a lot of by Healy, who 
picked her up at the Barbican. In shape and markings she 
is almost an exact counterpart of her illustrious sire, 
Herschel. She divided a stake at Warburton last season, 
and, having summered well, is expected to make a name 
during the next few menths. Tale and Tackle are sister 
and brother, and are entered in the Oaks and Derby respectively, 
to be run off at Masserene Park in September next. Both are 
very useful looking, the bitch in particular being full of promise. 

The brace, Barton Tentative AND TAMPER, are both 
brindles, neither weighing 5olb. Both are public perfornicrs, 
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ESSEA COUNTY 


T has become a tradition with the executive of the Essex 
| County Cycling and Athletic Association that each year’s 
meeting shall be an improvement on the preceding onc>. 
Those, however, who had the good fortune to be present at the 
gathering of 1896 could not but feel that to continue the tra- 
dition, and to score a still greater success in 1897, would be a 
formidable task indeed. But Mr. Robert Cook, the hon. 
secretary, and his colleagues of the committee, are not men 
to rest on their laurels. They tackled the big task with 
characteristic energy, the result being that the 1896 meeting and 





TENTATIVE AND TAMPER. 
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and we well remember how stubbornly the former ran in the Aber 
Stakes, at Bangor, last season, which she divided. She is one 
of Patrick Blue’s stock. As sister to Barton Terrible, the latter 
is well worth a note, and Healy looks on this smart brindle 
bitch as one of his most promising charges. She was unlucky at 
the Border Union Meeting last season, but divided the Manor 
Stakes at Southport. 

Another brace are TAUNTER AND TEASER—the prefix Barton, 
by the way, standing good for all the running dogs—and 
the former, a fawn and white son of Nenagh—Tinsel (dam of 
Texture) is one of the most 
likely-looking dogs in the 
kennel, weighing as he does 
66lb, With luck he will im- 
prove on his last season's per- 
formance— division of the Ash 
Stakes at Masserene Park. 
Teaser has also done well at 
the Irish meeting, as he ran up 
for the Beech Stakes at the 
March reunion. Many other 
really promising Greyhounds 
are sheltered in the kennels, and 
the most prominent of these we 
hope to allude to during the 
next season. With a clean 
bill of health and all the dogs 
more forward than was the case 
last season, Sir Humphrey de 
Trafford may well expect a 
more prosperous time before 
the all-important meeting at 
Altcar, next February. What 
a shout there would be were one 
of his representatives to prove 
successful, There is no more 
popular sportsman in the 
County Palatine. 

Copyright, BirKDALE, 


CHAMPIONSHIPS. 


all its predecessors were beaten “ by the length of a street,” and 
new records in every way es ablished. It was a record attendance 
in numbers, over 10,000 passing the turnstiles; there was a 
record prize list; there was the very best possible weather, and 
the entries, always good at this meeting, were even better than 
ever before. 

The huge grand stand was filled from end to end with 
fashionable and distinguished visitors—so many that it is im- 
possible to name them all here. There was the Lord Mayor of 
London, who, accompanied by the Lady Mayoress, had come 
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from town by special train and had driven on to the ground 
in Sir Walter Gilbey’s carriage, drawn by four superb greys of a 
class of which even the squire of Elsenham might well feel proud. 
A regular ovation greeted the arrival of London's chief 
magistrate, as the people did not forget to show his lordship 
how much they appreciate his generous efforts on behalf of their 
neighbours impoverished by the recent tornado, Of course Sir 
Walter Gilbey came—it would require something very serious to 
rob the meeting of his genial presence—and the Sheriffs accom- 
panied their chief. Sir James Blyth brought a large party, the 
Lord Lieutenant and Lady Rayleigh, Lord Rookwood, the High 
Sheriffs, and Mrs. Murray Ind. A goodly sprinkling of Essex 
M.P.’s, Colonel Lockwood, Major Rasch, Mr. Sinclair, Hon. 
C. H. Strutt, and others, all occupied seats in the stand, and in 
addition, the Bishop of Colchester, in whose grounds the sports 
were held, the Mayors and Mayoresses of six Essex Boroughs, 
many of the local clergy, and other Essex worthies and their 
guests, too numerous to mention. There was that keenest of 
keen sportsmen, Sir Claude de Crespigny, deeply interested in 
the efforts of his son, who was a competitor in the boys’ race, in 
which, by the way, he finished second. For his tender years— 
he is only nine—he was possibly a trifle overweighted by the 
handicapper, but he struggled gamely on, and was only beaten 
on the post by a bare halt-yard, the winner having the advantage 
over him of six months in age and an extra yard start. 

While the sports were in progress, the proceedings were 
enlivened by the fine band of the York and Lancaster Regiment 
from Colchester, the Chelmsford town band, and that from 
the Essex Industrial School. 

At ten minutes to four a loud burst of cheering, louder 
than any that had preceded it, announced the arrival of the 
Countess of Warwick, the one and only Countess to Essex 
people, and the party from Easton Lodge. Her ladyship, who 
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THE START FOR THE BOYS’ HANDICAP. 


was to give away the prizes, was accompanied by the Earl and 
their son and daughter, Lord Brooke and Lady Marjorie 
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Greville. It may be that at her marriage some years ago there 
was mingled with all the good wishes which accompanied the then 
Lady Brooke in her new sphere a slight feeling of jealousy that 
another county would share, perhaps even monopolise, the 
benefit of the energetic assistance in all good works which had 
made her ladyship, as Miss Maynard, so popular and beloved, 
but people who had that feeling, if such there were, soon found 
out their mistake. Without relaxing in any degree those efforts 
in the cause of sport and philanthropy which had made her 
name a household word, Lady Brooke contrived to infect her 
noble husband with her own enthusiasm for her native county, 
and to such good purpose that the Earl of Warwick is this year, 
and not for the first time, president of the Athletic Association. 

The Countess is, as all the world knows, a most accom- 
plished whip, and on her arrival drove her team of four spanking 
chestnuts right round the ground, feceiving everywhere en- 
thusiastic greetings from the large crowd. From start to finish 
the sport was most excellent, the winners of the final heats of 
the various events being as under :— 


1.—ONE MILE BicycLeE HANDIcApP (Open). 1. A. G. Piddington; 2. Tom 
Bones ; 3. C. F. Sanderson. Time—2min. 21sec. 
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2.—100 YarDs FLar Hanpicap (Open). 1. HI. T. Randell; 2. B. W. 
Cornell; 3. F. L. Creasy. Time—ro 1-5sec. 

3-—250 YarpDs Hanpicap (Boys under 15). 1. IT. Wingfield, 9} years, 
50 yards; 2. A. S. King, 113 years, 35 yards; 3. R. Shead, 14! 

years, 14 yards. Time—32 4-5sec. 

4.—HAtLF MILE STEEPLECHASE (Open). 1. R. S. King 5-2. E.. E..-P; 

Sortwell ; 3. H. Evans. Time—2min. 1 4-5sec. 

Essex AMATEUR HicH Jump CHAMPIONSHIP. 1. B. B. Hunt, 5ft. 

3gin. ; 2. A. D. Turner, 5ft. r4in.; 3. P. H. Holland, 4ft. 11din. 
Hunt was first in 1893, 1894, and 1896, on each of which occasions 

he beat this jump by at least an inch and a-half. 

6.—EssEX AMATEUR QUARTER MILE FLAT CHAMpIonsuIP., 1. A. S, 
Turk ; 2. Paul Carter; 3. A. Mansell. Time—51 1-5sec. 

Turk won the Championship outright in 1893; the present is the 
third occasion on which he has won the existing trophy, so that too is now 
his absolute property. 

7-—EssEx AMATEUR ONE MILE BicycLe CuAmpionsuirp. 1. EL IT 
Ainsworth; 2, C, F, Sanderson; 3. H. W. J. Barratt. Time 

3min. 9 4-5sec, 

This was a new race, taking the place of the five miles, which, wor 
three years in succession by Ainsworth, made the challenge trophy his 
own property. 

8.—100 YARDS HANpIcAP (Boys under 12), 1, R. R. Appleby, 9 year: 
6 months, 16 yards start ; 2, C. N. C, de Crespigny, 9 years, 15 yards 
start; 3. H. F, Lowe, 9 years 9 months, 14 yards. Time—13 2-5sec. 
Won by scarcely half a yard, 

9.—Essex AMATEUR ONE MILE FLar CHaAmpionsuir. 1, J, T. Collins ; 
2. C, King; 3. W. Tarling. Time—4min. 41 1-5sec. 

This is the second year Collins has won the cup. 

10.—ONE MILE FLAT Hanpicap (Open). 1, Albert Blackburn, 85 yards 
start; 2, A, Nelson, 50 yards; 3. J. H. Hall, 90 yards. Time— 
4min. 21 3-5sec, 42 ran, 

11.—EssExX AMATEUR WALKING CHAMPIONSHIP. 1, E. W. Dover; 2. 
S. J. J. Seaman ; 3. F. R. Simpson. . 

Dover, who won the same race last year, led from the start, and 
won anyhow from ten starters. 

12..-Two MILES INVITATION SCRATCH Rack, 1. R. Wellin; 2. C. 

Sennett ; 3. C. Pearce. Time—gmin. 39 1I-5sec. 
Won by 15 yards, 150 yards between second and third. 





5. 


The ground was gaily decorated, and no praise can be too 
high for the admirable manner in which this meeting was 
organised and carried out. The credit for this is principally due 
to Mr. Robert Cook, the hon. secretary of the association, who 
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for years past has devoted his great energy and exceptional 
ability for organisation to making this meeting what in the 
opinion of competitors and spectators alike it has now become— 
one of the very best meetings in the country. 

At the conclusion of the contests, the winners received their 
prizes from the hands of Lady Warwick, the holders of the 
various championship’ trophies being greeted with a bar or two 
of “See the Conquering Hero Cemes” frem the band, and the 
enthusiastic and well-deserved plaudits of the spectators, because 
championship honours at this meeting want a lot of winning. 

Then followed the Mayoral banquet at the Shire Hall, with 
congratulatory toasts all round, with three cheers, and one cheer 
more for Mr. Cook, the whole proceedings closing with a 
brilliant display of fireworks by Mr. Paul Aggio. 


LINGFIELD. 


HE Summer Meeting at Lingfield this year was held 
under the most favourable circumstances. The atten- 
dance was an excellent one, far in excess of any 

previous gathering on the course—a fact possibly attribu- 
table to the presence of the Prince of Wales and the Duke 
of York. The private box usually reserved for the stewards 
was tastefully decorated for the occasion and set apart for the 
use of their Royal Highnesses. All the enclosures were well 
filled, rendering Lingfield, always a pretty rendezvous, especi- 
ally charming in the full blaze of the summer sun. Some 
disappointment was experienced at the retirement of Knight 
of the Thistle and Safety Pin from the Summer Handicap, on 
account of the hardness of the ground. Safety Pin has not 
been a sound horse this season, and it was probable that the 
hard ground would have stumped bim up. Apart from 
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VIEW FROM THE NEW STAND. 


the regular followers of racing the half-holiday people made a 
great show, and altogether it was one of the liveliest meetings 
ever held at Lingfield. The hard ground was, of course, a 
drawback, and yet the process of watering was continuously 
carried on during the intervals of sport. 

Proceedings commenced with the Imbeihorne Plate, for 
which five three year olds came to the post, of whom Royal 
Footman, Parson Lamb, and Captain of the Boats all 
claimed the maiden allowance. Vigo rose in favour until odds 
of 6 to 4 were laid on his chance, and at one time it 
vas possible to obtain as much as 7 to 1 about Royal 
Footman. Sir Blundell Maple’s colt then shortened in price, 
causing the retirement of Simonwick and Captain of the 
Boats, and left off at g to 2. With the issue confined to 
Vigo and Royal Footman for nearly a quarter of a mile, the 
former had the best of the race 
until very close home, when he 
was caught and beaten by a 
head. 

‘lhe field for the Tandridge 
Court Handicap mustered 
eight, and Altesse, who had 
spread-eagled a lot of opponents 
during the previous week at 
Newmarket, put in an appear- 
ance under a 7lb. penalty. 
From the outset she was a very 
pronounced favourite, and when 
odds of 7 to 4 were betted, the 
prices of others spread con- 
siderably. The only one that 
made the semblance of a fizht 
against Altesse was Addio, and 
she was eventually beaten by 
a length and a-half. 

Eighteen came to the post 
for the Eden Vale Selling Ilandi- 
cap. Harry Monmouth and 
Dancer settled down first and 
second favourites from the 
Reservation filly, and, what is 
more, they finished first and 
second in the race. Upon the 
Copyright—"C..’ completion of half the journey 
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Harry Monmouth came away 
by himself, and all the things 
said beforehand about the great 
improvement he had made tkis 
season under the supervision 
of his trainer, the ex-jockey 
Luke, were verified to the 
letter. In fact, he won with 
a lot in hand and created some 
sharp bidding, which did not 
end until he had been bought 
in for 490 guineas. 

The road was now clear 
for the Summer Handicap, 
and, as already explained, the 
hard ground frightened away 
Knight of the Thistle and 
Safety Pin. Not that this left 
Mr. McCalmont without a 
representative, as Amphora 
carried his colours. The scale 
of weights enabled Charles : 
Wood to ride Sandia. Miss 
lraser and Strensall renewed 
their Hurst Park © meeting, 
when they finished third and 
fourth to Diakka and Chasseur. 
The party was completed by 
Royal Corrie, Margaret of 
Branksome, and Thurling, of 
whom the latter was the least 
fancied of the lot except Royal = Photo. by W. A. Rouch. THE LAWN. Copyright—'C.L." 
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Corrie. Unless Sandia was to 
fail to stay the mile, he read 
like an absolute certainty in 
the absence of Knight of the 
Thistle, .and, as in that of 
Altesse, it was always a case 
of betting odds. Amphora 
settled down second in demand 
from Miss Fraser, Margaret of 
Branksome, and_ Strensall, 
although the course was quite 
as far as she cared for. The 
pace made by Strensall and 
Miss Fraser was good enough 
to form a long tail upwards of 
a quarter of a mile from home, 
and at this advanced period of 
the race Miss Fraser led from 
Strensall and Sandia. Wood 
adopted the tactics which 
proved so successful at Ascot 
with Sandia, and held him 
together for one run. The 
result was that the gelding 
sailed to the front at the dis- 
tance, and it seemed hard to 
believe that a fortnight earlier 
Victor Wild had given him 
nearly three stoneand a beating. 
At the same time Sandia is an 
animal that requires very nice 
handling, and in unskilful hands 
might easily get all abroad. 


SOME. 


nil Sy. 
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1 gies The Waterside Selling 
Handicap was disputed by a is 
Photo. by W. A. Rouch. SELLING A WINNER. Copyright—"c.L, Moderate class field, the most 4 
fancied being The World’s E 


‘ : Verdict, Fanny Burney, and 
Le Bu, of whom the _last- 
named was just capable of 
beating Hetty H. for second 
place. Galloping Dick was 
caught in the humour to put 
his best foot foremost, and the 
result was that he brought off 
a 100 to 12 chance by three 
lengths, and passed into the 
hands of Mr. Danseart for ~ , > 
guineas. The meeting closed 
with the Starboro’ Castle 
Plate, which in his best form 
was at the mercy: of Car- 
donald, He had been beaten 
twice in gentlemen riders’ races 
at Stockbridge, and was said 
Ph WA Sie We? a eee 
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money could be _ obtained 
about his chance, at which 
price it is of course not sur- 
prising that he aad a very 
large following of supporters. 
Newmarket, however. who 
shared second favouritism with 
Stormfiend, gave the favourite 
no sort of chance from the fall 
of the flag. Nor at one time 
did it look as if any of the field 
would get within hail of New- 
market, for the latter was well 
out by himself a furlong from 
home. In the last hundred’ 
yards of the race Stormfiend 
came up hand over hand, and 
looked like making a_ very 
formidable bid for victory, but 
he tired in the last few strides, 
and Bradford keeping New- 
market going, just got home by 
a neck, this jockey thus riding 
two winners in succession. 
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AND AMPHORA RETURNING. 


LIGHTS OF OTHER -2A7TS, 


“6 EMPORA mutantur, nos et mutamur in illis.” The 
fashionable light-weight of to-day, who puts in some 
ten years in the saddle and then retires on a snug 

fortune, or settles down to a prosperous career as trainer, is a 

somewhat different type to the jockey of the beginning of the 

century. Jocks then were bred like horses, and worked as hard, 
too. They were in the saddle from almost babyhood until 
increasing age and infirmity warned ihem off life’s turf alto- 
gether. We have one or two of the old régime still occasionally 
appearing in these days—such men as Covey or Wall—but with 
the retirement of John Osborne a few years since a new and 
different generation of horsemen has sprung up to the riders of 
fifty years ago. In those days, as now, there were two great 
breeding and training grounds for jockeys—Newmarket and 

Yorkshire. From the Heath hailed the Chifneys, Flatman, 

Robinson, and the great Frank Buckle, whilst the North claimed 

Bill Scott, Simmy Templeman, Job Marson, and other names to 

conjure with. 

The Chifneys, Sam and William, were bred on both sides 
for riders, their father being a notable jockey, and on the mother’s 
side they were descended from a trainer, whilst they were born 
at Newmarket. They were in the front of their profession during 
the “twenties,” and kept up enormous and expensive estab- 
lishments that finally ruined them. Sam was a splendid, though 
somewhat nervous, rider, and a wonderful judge of pace. 

Like poor Fred Archer, he could win on a donkey, and his 





OFF TO THE TRAIN. 
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artful rushes on the post stole many a race from opponents who 
fondly imagined they had got the verdict in safe keeping. 

Flatman, though a south country jockey, was Yorkshire 
bred, and was, we are told, ‘*a complete pocket Hercules” in 
strength and framework, as well as “an accomplished judge of 
pace and most resolute finisher.” 

Frank Buckle, the ‘* swell’? Newmarket rider of those days, 
was another horseman who used his head as well as his hands, 
and was accounted one of the most honourable and trustworthy 
knights of the pigskin. He rode the winners of five Derbys, 
seven Oaks, two Legers, and continued in the saddle until past 
his sixty-fifth year. 

The brothers Scott were born at Oxford, but were brought 
up in Yorkshire, where they settled, John training and Bill riding 
all the cracks that did their gallops in the broad-acred county, 
and there were giants in the land in those days. Bill Scott rode 
the winner of the St. Leger no less than nine times, on four 
occasions in succession; four Derbys and three Oaks also fell to 
his share. And the big juvenile races and handicaps and cups 
that he had winning mounts in would require a whole number of 
Country Lire to themselves, even if only briefly recapitulated. 
Weare told that Bill was ‘‘a terrible talker and swearer in a race,” 
and a rather good story is on record of him when riding Satirist 
in the Leger. Only a stride from home, as he shot past old 
John Day on Coronation, Bill turned in his saddle to facetiously 
enquire, “* Does he pull younow, John? Ithink not.” A gentle 
shaft of sarcasm that, recollect- 
ing the nag Bill bestrode— 
Satirist, by Banter—was quite 
in keeping with the occasion. 

Scott’s tactics were very 
different to those pursued by 
Chifney. No sneaking up on 
the post for him. He went ott 
full speed at flag fall, and either 
rode his field down or his own 
mount to a standstill. When 
on Mundig in the Derby it is 
said that he lifted the horse 
home by sheer dint of steel and 
whalebone. The Scotts did not 
make ducks and drakes of their 
money, but lived to a good old 
age, respected by all who knew 
them, and sincerely lamented 
on their departure from this 
sphere of action. 

Simmy Templeman was a 
thorough Yorkshireman in the 
best respect, universally 
esteemed for his honourable 
conduct and hospitable nature. 
He won in his turn all the 
classic events and innumerable 
other races. He was very 
unaffected, and _ particularly 
objected to the “ outlandish ” 
names some owners gave 
Copyright—"‘COUNTRY LIFE." their horses. Il Penseroso, for 
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instance, Simmy metamorphosed as Billy Spencer the Grocer, 
and he preferred Sulky Sal or Rough Robin to any Chateau 
D’Espagne or Terpsichore nomenclature. 

Jockeys worked in those days for their money. One Pratt 
once rode eleven races over the Beacon Course in a day, making 
—with returning to the post on his hack—a distance of eighty- 
eight miles in his saddle. Compare this with five or six miles 
per diem, which will represent the average actual amount of 
riding done by a modern jockey in an ordinary day’s race- 
riding. 

Mention must be briefly made of Jem Robinson, a name 


CYCLING NOTES. 


\ ‘ J HEN riding two or three abreast it is always useful to have an under- 
standing as to the order in which your party is to assume single file, 

if occasion arises, on passing or meeting vehicles. In the absence of 

such a mutual understanding you are rather apt to find your little army rolled up, 
in the battle phrase, on one another. Perhaps the best way is to put the fastest 
and ablest rider on the right, the weakest on the left, and to let the former take 
the lead in meeting and the rear in passing vehicles. This arrangement seems 
to work best for the comfort of the weakest member of your party, who must 
always be the unit for consideration. No doubt it will require some little 
finesse to establish these relative positions without injury to the feelings of the 
feeblest—you must not frankly tell him or her that he or she is regarded as the 
weakest vessel ; treat the feeble one rather as the children playing at railway 
trains, of whom the leader explained: ‘‘ Oh, yes, I’m the engine, and Jenny’s a 
first-class carriage, Milly’s a second-class, and Tommy’s a third—at least, he’s 
not a third-class carriage read/y, he’s only a cattle-truck ; but we don’t tell him 
so, for fear he’d not like it.” It is with such delicate consideration as this that 
you should treat the cattle-truck member of your cycling party. It is no good 
putting the one who bluntly avows himself the slowest rider into this position ; 
for this is invariably the attitude adopted by some lazy man, who can ride well 
enough, and fast enough, when such an emergency arises as a runaway horse 
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behind, or a promising place of refreshment in front. The position of cattle- 
truck is generally to be rightly assigned to some lady whose spirit is more 
vigorous than her muscle. The man who would willingly avow himself the 
slowest has no feelings to be hurt. 

Especially is it necessary to have some well-understood drill, when you are 
approaching a country town on market day. The drivers of market carts are 
sometimes apt to have drunk so much cider that their horses do not seem to 
know one side of the road from the other. They are a constant menace, and 
sometimes are in that condition of mind and temper in which nothing seems to 
them more humorous than your discomfiture. 

There is a fable that in France the peasants make a practice of knocking as 
many nails out of their sabots as they can spare, in order to enjoy the sport of 
seeing Englishmen’s bicycle tyres go pop. This we cannot but believe to be a 
canard, prompted by the worst form of international feeling ; but in any case, it 
seems established that nails out of sabots do constitute a considerable danger on 
some French roads, though we may discredit any intention in their presence. 
Probably it is impossible to acquit the urchins of our own English villages of 
similar designs. 

When certain Dutchmen were defending a fort against the Achinese, 
one of their devices for the foes’ discomfiture was to spread the ground 
of all the approaches to the fort with broken bottle glass, so that when the bare- 
footed Achinee stealthily approached, he would now and again puncture the 
tyre of his foot, and be rendered incapable. Luckily the Dutchmen had many 
bottles of schz-dam in the fort, and they were not backward in the martial 
enterprise of emptying them and reducing the bottles into the condition of broken 
glass for the foes’ discomfort. Children of English villages have imitated, after 
their capabilities, the fashion of the valorous Dutch. — It is one of their innocent 
little ways to strew broken bottle glass about the roads to enjoy the harmless 
delight of hearing the tyre pop, and seeing thé e¥clist in straits. It isa joke to 
them—an excellent joke—but one of the kind that tempts one to regret that 
bears are extinct in Britain, so that one can no longer call them out of the wood 
to devour the innocents. , Of course the moral is that one should steer clear of 
bottle glass ; but if the children imitate the wiles of the Dutchmen, and conceal 
the glass under a light layer of dust, who is to perceive it? It is, at least, an 
obvious duty to one’s neighbour, after passing safely through perils of this 
nature, to call out.a friendly warning to any cyclists one may meet, and tell 
them what lurking dangers they should look out for. 
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which is honourably associated with the Turf to this day. Jem 
was said to be the finest rider in a match of his own or any other 
period. ‘His consummate judgment and exquisite riding 
secured victories when there was not an ounce between the two 
horses,” says a historian, who, we will hope, is as truthful as he 
is enthusiastic. Jem used to win by short noses. He rode the 
winners of the Derby and the Oaks, and got married within the 
same week—to secure a bet, we are told; and this was certainly 
an unique treble event to pull off. Let us hope his judgment in 
choosing the lady was as excellent as his horsemanship. 
GeorGE. H. Rayner. 


But these dangers are trivial enough in comparison with some, of whose 
existence we are only just beginning to be aware, in the neighbourhood of our 
big towns. It is said, and, no doubt, said truly, that there exist gangs of 
roughs, living rather by their muscles than their wits, who have taken up profes- 
sionally the business of blackmailing cyclists. Naturally, they-usually choose 
lady cyclists as their victims. One of their pleasant ways is to draw a rope, as 
twilight comes on, across the cyclist’s path, to her certain misadventure, after 
which they proceed to insult, to threats, and, perhaps, to actual violence in 
order to make the unfortunate sufferer disgorge anything in the way of petty 
cash that she may happen to have about her. Certain lady cyclists have 
threatened to carry revolvers in order to guard themselves against dangers of this 
nature, but the carrying of loaded firearms on bicycles is not without its perils 
to the carrier, to say nothing of the fact that some ladies are quite as much 
afraid of a revolver as of a rough. After all, you are not in a very happy situa- 
tion if you have successfully shot, or even only winged, your rough. There is 
no law allowing ladies to shoot roughs who threaten them, though, no doubt, 
there ought to be. If there was, however, it might be a little liable to abuse. 
Meanwhile, the matter is a very serious one. A lady is so absolutely helpless, 
and the remedy is so hard to see. The best preventive would be to avoid all 
roads in the neighbourhood of big towns unless they are well frequented ; but 
this is more easily said than done, and sometimes one is almost obliged to 
encounter the perils. One is inclined to wish for a re-enactment of the drastic 
laws that put an end to garrotting in order to remedy this newly-invented evil. 
Hitherto we have looked on the cyclist as a valuable police on our highways, 
and, no doubt, where he is at all ubiquitous, such deeds of violence would not 
be attempted ; but even the cyclist, though his name is legion, cannot be in all 
places at once. 

In these hot summer days it is well to remember, when stopping for the 
noonday rest, that there is a certain expansive quality in air, when heated, and 
that it is not a good plan to leave the tyres of our machines exposed to the full 
glare of the sun. Shade, in this country, at least, is cheap enough, and the 
cycle is less, liable to mishap in the shade than in the sun. For though the 
ultimate catastrophe of the tyres bursting with the inflation of the hot imprisoned 
air happens seldom enough, still the straining of the rubber must always occur, 
and with no good results on those delicate fittings of the valves and the like 
tender spots. It is rather otherwise in the cold weather, for then the oil that 
should lubricate the bearings is apt to get congealed and refuse to do its work. 
Then a little sunshine or any other kind of heat that may be brought to bear on 
it may be useful to prevent the machines starting stiffly, like an ancient cab- 
horse. : 

It is, of course, impossible, or difficult, to carry such things about with 
you, touring, but a small foot-pump will blow up a tyre much more tightly and 
more quickly than the hand-pumps, and occupies not a great deal more room. 
No doubt it is not always good to have the tyre too tightly blown up, in this hot 
weather especially, but the fault is more often on the other side, of having the 
tyre too slackly inflated. It is impossible to arrive at the same degree of 
inflation with the hand-pump, unless of enormous size, as with quite the smallest 
size of foot-pump ; and bending down, after a good luncheon, to work with the 
hand-pump, always seems to pump more blood into the head of the operator 
than air into the tyre of his wheel. With all the perils and troubles incidental to 
pneumatic tyres, there really does seem something to be said for the old 
cushions. For heavy work, on bad roads, they are the most useful of servants. 





ON THE GREEN. 


R. IRELAND, undefeated as ever on the ancient course at Blackheath, 
| V | gained the Diamond Jubilee Cup _ presented for tournament 
competition, beating Mr. RK. Whyte in the final heat by four up and 
three to play. By far the most interesting feature of recent golf, however, has been 
the lowering of the St. Andrews record by Willie Auchterlonie, the ex-champion. 
So far we have merely the bare statement that, in a match with Mr. Crockett 
and Mr. Wilson, he did so lower it to 71. We want to know just a little more. 
We want to know whether it was on the full length course that this astonishing 
score was returned ; for astonishing it is in any case. But some records have 
been claimed at St. Andrews when the course was not quite at its longest, when 
the play has been over the left-hand course—which is certainly a trifle easier — 
or when the ‘* High-Hole-coming-in” has been down on the lower ground—a 
modification which every Aadbstue of St. Andrews must recognise as making not 
only this hole, but also the next, considerably less hazardous. With any 
possible qualifications, however, this 71 remains a very extraordinary score ; 
and in the absence of any need for qualification it creates a new record on a 
course over which more record-breakers are constantly trying their hand than on 
any other. There have been some festivi.ies on the ground of the Mid-Herts 
. Club, under the: presidency of Lord and Lady Cavan, caddies’ matches, prizes, 
and a general demonstration of Jubilee fever. In the midst of it, the most 
notable feature was a match between Yeoman, the professional who used to be 
at Eastbourne, but is now engaged at the Mid-Herts ‘Club, and A. J. Long, the 
professional at Colney Heath. Yeoman was handicapped to give Long eight 
strokes, but nevertheless he won by five up and four to play. Londoners will 
regret that Jack White, for the last year or two engaged by the Princes Club at 
Mitcham, is-about to leave them, and to take service with the Seaford Club. 
With Captain Nugent and two Mr. Gilroys resident at Seaford, and White as 
their professional, there will be a nucleus of some pretty golfing talent on that 
South Coast green. 
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Teams of Oxford and Edinburgh University, not exactly fully representative, 
but strong sides, nevertheless, have been encountering each other in single and 
double matches, on the North Berwick green. The most noteworthy single 
match was that between Mr. Allan, the amateur champion, and Mr. W. A. 
Henderson, representing Oxford. The latter had the lead on the way out and 
over most of the course, but at the end the champion just asserted himself, and 
won by a hole. His side, however, suffered defeat in the singles, Oxford 
winning 25 holes to the 11 of Edinburgh, out of which latter number 
Mr. J. Oliver contributed no less than nine. In the foursomes Scotland had her 
revenge, for here Edinburgh won eight holes against the three won by the 
Oxford side. In Mr. Allan’s match he and Mr. Bryce beat Mr. Henderson 
and Mr. McEwen by four holes. 

There are reports to hand of golf in the half-yearly competition at Hong 
Kong, the winner of two chief events being Mr. W. Taylor. In the first place 
he won the “‘ Duffers’ Cup ”—recently rebaptised, for euphony, under the more 
complimentary name of the Junior Handicap Cup—and subsequently, having 
thereby ceased to be a junior, or duffer, signalised his first promotion from those 
ranks by winning the Captain’s Cup, with a nett score of 83. Seeing that the 
next best nett was an 89, returned by Mr. G. Millward, it would appear that 
Mr. Taylor’s handicap of 15 was considerably too many for him, and that he 
deserves further complimentary attention on the committee’s part. 

At the monthly ‘* Bogey ” competition of the Tooting Bec Club, Mr. R. K. 
Harvey, tieing with the Bogey score, was the victor, Mr. Ranson and Mr. J. S. 
Robb tieing for second place at two down. 

A swift killed by a golf ball has to be added to the list of birds thus 
accidentally slain, A seagull we have already heard of, and also a swallow or 
two, besides numerous larks, but this is the first instance within our ken of the 
speedy swift being deluded, as we may suppose, by the likeness of the ball, 
suddenly seen, to a Garden White butterfly. The inference is doubtful, however, 
for the writer has seen a sand-martin killed by a cricket ball, which it is scarcely 
to be supposed the bird mistook for any insect of such size that, with the highest 
ambitions, it could hope to swallow it. There is also news of the opening of a 
new course at Brodick, in the Isle of Arran. This is by no means the first golf 
course on the island, for they have long had one at Lamlash, which has lately, 
if we mistake not, been extended from nine holes to eighteen. 








FROM THE PAVILION. 


HE second appearance of the Philadelphians at Lord’s has gone to confirm 
| the impression created by their first lesson—that the bowling is a little 
lacking in that virtuous quality described as ‘‘devil.” There is the pace 
of Mr. King—that is formidable; but when that has been said there is little more 
to say, and even his best quality is his pace—quicker off the ground than from 
the hand, and, therefore, liable to deceive—difficult to make runs off, for he is 
straight, too fast to hook, and too high rising for the glide stroke. Mr. Mitchell 
played a fine innings of 133 against them, but it was his bare duty to make the 
runs, for he ran out Mr. Maude very badly when the latter was playing very 
well, and ought to have run out Mr. Hale too, had the fielding been all that it 
might have been. Coincidence hunters may be attracted by the ro1 of 
W. Quaife, in Warwickshire’s first innings, answered by 101 from Mr. Bain- 
bridge in the same county’s second innings—a pair of centuries that gave the 
side a hardly won victory over Gloucestershire, in spite of one of Mr. Jessop’s 
hard hit innings of 126. The rain was, perhaps, responsible for some curious 
cricket in the Yorkshire and Lancashire match, the champions scoring 345 in the 
first innings and only 66 in the second. Lancashire, with an hour to play and 
only one wicket to get, for Peel was injured, had a good chance of winning the 
match, for the others were only 30 runs 01 ; but then Hunter and Haigh saved 
the situation by batting steadily for 28 before the former was caught off Mold, 
leaving Lancashire with a moral victory, but with no time to win it. 
Mr. McLaren’s fine 152 was the batting feature of the match. | Cuttell and 
Hallam shared the bowling honours in Yorkshire’s second innings. Derbyshire, 
with the big score which Mr. Evershed headed with 112, well supported by 97 
from Davidson, were rather unlucky not to make a win of their Essex match, 
but the latter side, after being at a heavy disadvantage, with 186 runs in their 
first innings, chiefly made by the bowlers, Mr. Kortright and Mead, played up 
with fine pluck in the second innings, and fully deserved their draw. 

Prince Ranjitsinhji again played a great innings of 149 for the county of his 
adoption against Hampshire, and it is with genuine regret that the cricketing 
public are realising that it is really his intention to return to his own country. 
He is a fascinating bat to watch, and yet, curiously enough, he has not too many 
strokes. A very great proportion of his runs are made either by his glide stroke 
to leg or by his drive in front of cover-point. But the wonderful feature of his 
batting is the number and the variety of balls that he makes amenable to one or 
other of these modes of treatment. 

A more absorbing topic for the moment than even the chances for the 
county championship, is the burning question of the Eton and Harrow match. 
Is it to be stretched out to a three days’ business, or are the holidays, what with 
loyalty and one cause or another, stretched out sufficiently already? The 
suggestion to play the match alternately at the grounds of either school sounds 
plausible from-the cricketer’s point of view, but really it is less plausible than it 
sounds. The Harrow ground is not capacious enough for a great gathering, and 
even if it were, the wicket is apt to be so queer that it would give the home 
side a very great advantage. But apart from the purely cricketing point of view, 
there is the view of the old members of either school that is certainly worthy of 
consideration, and they are contending that to remove the great school match from 
headquarters would entail a loosening of those valuable bonds of fellowship and 
friendship in which they are bound together, and which they renew at the 
annual meeting in Lord’s pavilion. Of course, Eton and Harrow are not far 
from London, but they are farther removed from Lord’s than the London which 
is the arena of most men’s business or pleasure engagements in the cricket 
season. What the world of fashion would say perhaps matters less, but it would 
be a sad blow to sisters, cousins, and aunts of prospective Light Blues ard Dark if 
their heroes were no longer to be allowed to display their prowess under such 
admiring eyes. Ina word, the school match at Lord’s has bec me a national 
institution, and such institutions cannot be lightly overturned, 

‘In comparison, the interest of Baldwin’s double century, of Surrey’s great 
score, of centuries by Mr. W. G. Grace, Mr. Jephson, and Mr. Turner, seems a 
slight thing. Essex again has bested Yorkshire—but what a finish! By a sing'e 
run! Mr. Kortright seems to have come in for some unfavourable comment 
from the Tykes for pitching the ball malignantly short, but it is not his custom s 
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to offend. Scarcely less sensational was the finish of Gloucestershire and Notts, 
in which, beyond question, Mr. Townsend, with his 67 not out, was the 
saviour of his side, gaining a victory over the human foe by three wickets, and 
over time by a brief half minute. LONG-SLIP. 


A BOOK OF THE DAY. 


CoLouRED FIGURES OF THE EGGs OF BRITISH BIRDS, WITH DESCRIPTIVE 
Notices, by HENRY SEEBOHM; edited (after the author’s death) by R. 
BowDLeER SHARPE. Sheffield: Pawson and Brailsford. 


W E offer no apology for devoting space this week to a single book ; for 
the subject of that book is one which appeals directly to every man 
and woman and boy or girl that loves the English country-side ; and, 

as for the book itself,.it is as nearly perfect in matter and equipment as anything 

that has ever been published. It is impossible to turn over these three hundred 
pages, or thereabouts, without a feeling of sorrow that so keen an observer of 

Nature as Henry Seebohm should have been called upon to pay the debt of 

Nature when he was still comparatively young. On every page one finds 

evidence of the closest and keenést observation, on no page is there a super- 

fluous word. Moreover, Mr. Seebohm’s notes upon each bird are written in a 

tone of unaffected simplicity which carries absolute conviction to the mind of the 

reader, and one feels, as one reads, that each sentence is the fruit of long study 
and personal observation upon the part of the author. In a word, Henry 

Seebohm was the first ornithologist of his day, and success in business enabled 

him to devote his leisure almost entirely to a delightful hobby. No part of the 

world was so distant, or so comfortless, but that he would visit it for the purpose 
of studying bird life in it. Indeed, so keen was his passion for ornithological 
knowledge that some of his scientific tours—his Siberian trip with Captain 

Wiggins, for example—rose to the level of adventurous exploration. As for the 

discoveries made by this bird-loving member of the Society of Friends, they 

were almost as numerous as those made in another department of science by his 
brother, Mr. Frederick Seebohm, 

It may not be quite true that man is by nature a bird’s-nesting animal, or 
that the invariable result of youthful bird’s-nesting is scientific ornithology in 
later life ; but it is certain that bird’s-nesting is a good beginning. Certainly the 
boy who is fortunate enough to possess this beautiful book, and wise enough to 
compare the results of his own observation with it, possesses advantages which 
were unattainable in the days when we harried the preserves of Drakelowe, 
which is in Staffordshire, hunted for eggs in the wild parts of the Welsh 
mountains, and searched for them along the reed-fringed banks of the silver 

Itchen. Did Mr. Seebohm, we wonder, ever visit Drakelowe, which at one 

time was the paradise of bird’s-nesters. It is a beautiful domain on the banks of 

the Trent, and the then owner, an enthusiastic amateur of birds, preserved 
them as carefully as the sacred pheasants themselves. It happened that the 
tutor of the present writer occupied the position also of domestic chaplain at 

Drakelowe, and that he used to take his pupils to Drakelowe by way of ensuring 

their attendance to their religious duties and of keeping them under his own 

eye, In May and June it happened not seldom that the writer, greatly daring, 
fell out by the way and indulged in pure Nature worship while service was con- 
ducted in the hall. Sometimes the tutor, good, easy man, would pretend not 
to notice. Sometimes a sound but well-earned thrashing would be administered 
on Monday morning. But it was always taken in good part, having, in fact, 
been calculated upon as part of the day’s work, and there was abiding consola- 
tion in the thought that, though the stripes might last for a week or more, the 
store of rare eggs gained was a possession for ever. 

There were difficulties in the way of the youthful ornithologist of those 
days. Sometimes, very often indeed, it seemed impossible to identify an egg. 

In such cases, Mr. Seebohm’s book would have been a veritable treasure, for, 

with it, a mistake would have been impossible ; for it tells us absolutely every- 

thing that it is necessary to know, and the illustrations in it are perfection itself. 

We do not remember to have seen any others which touch them for beauty and 

fidelity, and the book, albeit necessarily expensive, ought to be in the library of 

every country house. 
Not many of us can enjoy the opportunities which Mr. Seebohm possessed. 

The man who wrote in cold blood, seeming to see nothing remarkable in the 

statement, ‘‘To discover the eggs of the Grey Plover was one of the chief 

reasons for the expedition to the Petchora, made by Mr. Harvie-Brown and 
myself,” was a man who had time and money, as well as superabundant energy, 
at his disposal, But the world would have been poorer in knowledge than it 
now is if Mr. Seebohm had not also possessed certain habits which all of us 
might acquire. He observed keenly and clos¢ly, and he invariably recorded the 
results of his observations in the most precise and accurate fashion, The result 
is a book which cannot be beaten, and which ought to be at the disposal of every 
schoolboy and every country gentleman, 





Books to order from the library :-— 

‘* British Deer and Their Horns.” By J. G. Millais. (Sotheran.) 
‘‘ The Choir Invisible.” By James Lane Allen. (Macmillan.) 

‘* My Lady Nobody.” By Maarten Maartens. (Bentley.) 

‘* The Mufable Many.” By Robert Barr. 

*¢ An Altruist.” By Ouida. 

‘* Kallistratus.” By A. H. Gilkes, 


TOWN TOPICS. 


t SHE almost tropical weather of the last ten days has furnished most people with 
adesire to get as quickly as possible out of town, and to exchange the hot 
dusty London streets for sea breezes and fresh country air. A very popular 

resort in these days is the north-west coast of France, and among the favourite 

summer residences in this part the picturesque little town of Dinard is coming 
very much to the front. The season there this year is announced as likely to be 
an exceptionally brilliant one, and several distinguished visitors have already 
arrived. Her Majesty the Queen of Spain is installed at St. Lunaire, in the 
villa of M. Sauffroy, facing the Grand Hotel, which establishment she allows to 
cater for her. Owing, however, to her being in mourning, she is preserving the 
strictest 2cognito, and receives no visitors. She is accompanied by the Marquis 
and Marchioness of Potestad, the Marquis of Grijalba, and a numerous suite. 
On the first Sunday she attended a special mass said for her by the Abbé 
Blanchet, rector of St. Lunaire, taking her place in front of the choir, where an 
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armchair and prie-dieu had been arra’ ged for her particular comfort. Dinard 
is further looking forward to numbering among her visitors Lord Rosebery, as 
the latter is expected ina few days at the Villa Pax, which was occupied last season 
by the Princess Louise. Lord Rothschild’s beautiful steam yacht Eros was for 
several days the object of much admiration as it lay anchored off the town. 

Wandering through the beautiful grounds belonging to the Marquis of Bute, 
in Regent’s Park, some ten days back, it was hard to believe that ‘it was within 
such a short distance of the hurry and bustle of Baker Street. The lovely trees 
and grassy lawns, traversed by a cool stream, might well have graced the park 
of a country house in some spot far removed from any town, The occasion was 
a garden party, and the members of the Welsh Principality, in whose honour it 
was given, were received by the Marchioness in the garden, and greeted by 
stirring strains of Welsh national airs played by an excellent band. 

As was anticipated from the unusually large numbers who witnessed the 
Royal Military Tournament last month, the receipts were greatly in excess of 
former years. After paying all expenses, placing a considerable sum to reserve, 
and making arrangements for 1898, the substantial amount of £12,000 has been 
handed over to the Commander-in-Chief for the benefit of the military charities. 

The lady who was recently awarded £500 damages in the action she 
brought against the London General Omnibus Company for injuries received by 
her by being thrown to the ground while ascending the steps of a ’bus, owing to 
the vehicle being set in motion before she had reached her seat, must doubtless 
have suffered very severely from the mishap to receive such exemplary damages. 
It must be allowed that ladies are considerably handicapped in their efforts to 
climb up and come down from the top of ’buses, but the blame should hardly 
be attributed, as it is by the great majority of the sex, to the incivility of the con- 
ductor, for in the case of almost all London ’buses, the time allowed for their 
run is so strictly limited that it is quite impossible for them in many cases to stop 
until a passenger has leisurely made her way up tothe top. Only a day or two ago 
a *bus conductor was heard to assert that one of the men on his company’s ’buses 
had been suspended from work for a week in consequence of being four minutes 
behind time in arriving at his destination, and this is understood to be the 
general punishment meted out to the men if they do not keep their ’buses 
strictly up to time. 

The Women’s Jubilee dinner was very weil managed, and none the less so 
for the extremely short time spent over the actual dinner. The two ladies who 
spoke were afterwards warmly congratulated on their oratory. Mrs. F. A. 
Steel has a clear, ringing, cultivated voice, by no means destitute of sweetness, 
and Lady Henry Somerset speaks with dulcet softness, and a plaintive intonation 
that gives point to her humorous remarks. The Grafton Galleries have never 
looked more beautiful than they did on this occasion, the doorways being cur- 
tained with smilax, the strands flower strewn, while a giant basket of roses in the 
centre of the large room perfumed the air, and all the ledges were hidden under 
lilies and roses and the pretty ‘‘ doddering grass.” The dishes on the menu 
were all named after famous women. The reception after the dinner was a 
very crowded one, and comprised representatives of Church and State, law, 
commerce, literature, art, the drama, music, sculpture, philanthropy, the 
industrial sphere, the Army, the Navy, and diplomacy. The Bishop of 
London’s witty speech was the success of the evening, and more particularly the 
happy phrase in which he remarked that every man present was penetrated with 
a sense of deep unworthiness, inly wondering how on earth the other fellow came 
to be asked. The sense of unworthiness was purely altruistic and, therefore, 
thoroughly comfortable. 

Henley was happy in unsiinted sunshine this year. Of the long line of 
house-boats, the Nightingale, the Happy Thought, the Briar Rose, and the 
Thorn were most admired. The Isthmian lawn was suffocatingly hot, and the 
denizens of clubland were much more comfortable on a raised and canopied 
stand that overlooked a long stretch of the course, and was further protected 
from the sun by a patriarchal tree. The very flutter of the ladies’ muslins and 
laces on the stand imparted an agreeably cool effect. . 

The Duchess of Sutherland is regarded as a good angel by the humble 
workers of Harris, Lewis, and Sutherland, and with good reason, too. This 
young and beautiful woman, who might be excused if she took less serious views 
of life, has devoted herself, heart and soul, to the amelioration of the circum- 
stances surrounding the lives of the spinners and weavers in those far-away 
places. The result has been excellent. A few years ago the middleman had it 
all his own way, and one consequence of this was that the people. were often 
paid in kind for the tweeds they manu‘actured—using the word manufacture in 
its real sense—and for the stockings they knitted. Everyone knows that this 
means a distinct loss to the poor folk, who can lay out their money to so much 
better advantage with their money in their hand.. It was with the object of 
making better known the excellence of the homespuns made by these industrious 
workers in their homes that the Duchess gave a garden party at Stafford House last 
week, At the London depét in Woodstock Street they can be bought without the 
intervention of the middleman, the whole of the price going to the workers who 
produce the tweeds. The Prince of Wales bought several lengths, and expressed 
his intention of having them made up into shooting suits. The colours are 
beautiful in most of them, suggesting Nature’s own inimitable tinting of moor 
and sea and sky. 

In the same way the Marchioness of Londonderry has espoused the cause 
of the Irish Industries, and a meeting was. held at Londonderry House last 
week, at which much business was transacted in the interests of the poor ladies 
who work the lovely lace now so justly valued for its artistic qualities. The 
specimens to be seen at Earl’s Court elicit the liveliest expressions of admiration. 

To the enthusiastic stamp col’ector there can be no more refreshing show in 
London at the present moment than the exhibition crganised by the Philatelic 
Society at the Royal Institute of Painters in Water Colours. The exhibits 
comprise thousands of stamps of all times and nations, and are calculated to be 
worth between a quarter and half a million of money. Here we find specimens 
of all sorts, from the first black’ imperforate stamp of 1840 down to the Jubilee 
stamp of 1897. Stamps of all shapes and sizes and values, dainty little pictures 
in various colours and designs, with or without those mys:erious marks known 
only to the initiated, which change the value from a few pence or shillings to 
hundreds of pounds in the eyes of the collector, and make them objects of earnest 
search. The contents of one case may be looked upon as quite an object lesson 
in investment, for the stamps shown there cost the owner £25 2s. to accumulate 
during a period of fifieen years, and are now worth £368 1s. 3d. The defaced 
plate which had been used in printing the Prince of Wales’s Hospital Stamp, 
with the original certificate of destruction, signed by the Duke and Duchess of 
York, are on view, as well as a number of the Mulready envelopes. To the new 
collector not the least interesting feature of the exhibition are books of curious 
addresses or letters sent through the post, and in many cases deciphered and 
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delivered by the officials, ‘Mrs. Queen, Buckham palas,” ‘ Mrs, Wallace, 
Drapers I obin ” (High Holborn), ‘‘ Mr. John Smith or any intelligent Smith,” 
are amongst these curious specimens. The latter was not delivered, from which 
fact certain conclusions may be drawn as to the opinion of the postal authorities 
anent the intellectual capacities of the clan Smith. A letter addressed ina 
child’s hand to ‘‘ Santa Claus Head Post Office I don’t know where he lives but 
please deliver,” was found to contain a request for a gift, which the postmaster 
himself answered in the person of the saint, rather than let the child think he 
had been unmindful of his prayer. 


THAMES NOTES. 


A SPORTSMANLIKE action does not always meet with its due reward, 





as witness the misfortune of the Kingston Amateur Regatta committee, 

who, after giving way to Molesey on the question of date—both fixtures 
being arranged for Saturday last—and holding their regatta on Monday, had 
weather as disastrous as that at Molesey was fine. This, of course, made the 
ordinary attendance on towpath and river very small, but there was a goodly 
crowd on the lawn of Raven’s Ait, whence a fine view of the racing could be 
obtained—the new course finishing at the island. Many ladies braved the 
weather, and the scene, with the red and white colours of Kingston conspicuous, 
was a pretty one when it was not necessary to seek shelter from a downpour. 
The 3rd and 4th Battalions East Surrey Band played during the day, and the 
general arrangements were excellent, thanks to the energy of Mr. F. J. Bell, 
the hon, secretary. The Hibernia carried the umpire, Mr. H. S. Till, a well- 
known Kingston veteran, who coached the local eight to success at Henley. 

There was, in spite of the inconvenient day, a very good programme of 
racing, Thames, London, Molesey, Trinity Ilall, Anglian, Medway, North 
London, and Kingston all being represented. The finest race was the Senior 
Eights, in which London, Thames, and Kingston started. At the beginning of 
the waterworks wall, an awkward corner, Thames, rather shut in on the centre 
station, fouled London, and were disqualified. The others were restarted, and 
London, going away with a rare dash, led throughout, and won fairly and 
squarely on their merits by half a length, thus repeating their victory at Staines 
on the previous Thursday, and taking the Challenge Cup, which Thames won 
last year. The final of the Senior Sculls was, too, a good race, R. K. Beaumont, 
Thames R.C., meeting A. F. G. Everitt, London R.C. There was nothing in 
it for most of the distance, but Everitt was rowed out when close home. 
London beat Kingston in a heat of the Senior Fours, and won the final easily 
against Thames. Thames beat Kingston in the Junior Senior Eights, and also 
took the Junior Sculls, through S. Malmster, whilst *the local club’s only success 
was against Anglian in the Junior Fours. 

The Kingston eight, at its best, is a fine crew, but has its bad days, as the 
varying results in the last fortnight prove. The probable meeting to-day 
(Saturday), at Walton, between Kingston, London, and Thames, will be very 
jnteresting. .This regatta is held on a good up stream course, finishing opposite 
the lawn of River House, kindly lent by Sir Arthur Sullivan for the use of 
subscribers. Walton Regatta is remarkable as being practically the only first- 
class fixture which has no prominent local rowing club at its back. The 
programme, except for two punting events, is entirely devoted to best-boat 
racing. 

Windsor and Eton Regatta will also be held to-day over the pretty 
Datchet reach, and the clashing with Walton is unfortunate, as the latter will 
take the best entries. Windsor has a varied programme, best-boat racing 
alternating with skiff racing and punting. "Ge De BS 





RACING NOTES. 


HERE is usually somewhat of a lull in the racing campaign just before 
| Goodwood, and last week’s racing was not of a very exciting description. 
The most important event was the Liverpool Cup, and although it was 
known that a very small field would go to the post for this, it promised to be an 
interesting affair, and there was a big attendance at Aintree, on Thursday, to 
see it run. It had an unusually open appearance up to the very last. | When 
the weights appeared Brayhead certainly looked to be the pick of the handicap, 
but. gossip had lately said that he would not do, so that, although he won, not 
many people outside the stable can have profited by his victory. Dinna Forget, 
who carried most of the public money, has done nothing much this year ; 
Labrador took a long time in beating Grain of Sense at Ascot ; Villiers is a 
terrible rogue ; and Clwyd was not supported by his connections as if they 
fancied him. The last two both wore blinkers, in addition to which they may 
neither of them have relished the ground, which was still very hard in spite of a 
few showers. Labrador ran anything but kindly, and although well placed up 
to the distance, he left Brayhead to get rid of Clwyd from there. Mr. Calvert’s 
horse probably prefers a rather shorter course than a mile and three furlongs, 
and tiring at the finish, he was beaten, somewhat easily, by a length-and a-half. 
Dinna Forget and Villiers had collapsed quite a quarter of a mile ‘from home, 
and The Guide was last nearly all the way. 

The winner is a well-bred colt, by Arklow (own brother to Ormonde), 
out of Contour, by Charibert— -Profile, and was bought by his present owner at 
the sale of Mr. H. C. Bonsor’s stud. He has shown smart form on more than 
one occasion since then, and has for a long time been noted, by good judges, as 
likely to win an important handicap some day. No doubt he was the best 
handicapped horse in the race, with only 6st. 51b., and I think that they were a 
moderate lot taken all round. 

The results of the first three days’ racing at Goodwood may put a different 
complexion on most of Friday’s races, but at the time of writing it looks as if 
Royal Footstep might have a chance for the Molecomb Stakes, and Green Lawn, 


“who is going very well just now, ought to win the Chesterfield Cup, if he can 


beat Teufel.. Orzil and Cyllene are both in the Findon Stakes, with gst. 5lb., 
and Sir J. Miller’s colt, by Galopin—Thebais, may make his dest here, but I 
doubt if anything will beat Cyllene yet awhile. On Saturday, Cockney sports- 
men will be well catered for at Alexandra Park, when Roughside and Opoponax 
are not badly treated in the Middlesex Handicap, and Ramapo may win the 
All-Aged Regulation Plate if he goes to the post. The campaign will be con- 
tinued next week at Brighton and Lewes, but it is useless to puzzle one’s brain 
by thinking of what will win at these meetings, until we have seen what the 
first half of the Sussex fortnight has brought to pass. 
Outpost. 
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There is no, doubt about it, I am a most unwilling 

convalescent. The weather is so warm it is a joy to lie 
all day on the sofa in a muslin teagown, with affectionate relatives 
willing to wile away the hours with pleasant chat and offerings of 
roses and lilies and ice cream, Alas! everything comes to an 
end, even an illness, and the entire establishment has passed a 
vote of severe censure upon me for my daring to regret such a 
fact, so I have been up and doing—nothing—since ten o'clock 
this morning, and Essie has suggested that I should come to 
Cowes with her next week. 

This proposition is enough to induce me to ~onsider 
the advantages of perfect health when combined with perfect 
clothes. I must have a new piqué frock; mine is hopelessly 
tumbled, and I have not a serge wrap of any description, 


\ | ONDAY: What a bore it is, the necessity to recover ! 








4 WHITE SILK DRESS WITH PEARL EMBROIDERY 
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while my muslins are unworthy of wear. A new foulard dress 
shall, I think, take the place of these, made in China blue 
and white, with the skirt trimmed from the hem to the knees with 
rows of graduated tucks, and the bodice a short coat of Irish 
lace, showing a round yoke, and a vest of ivory chiffon; a few 
folds of blue glacé shall encircle my not particularly slim waist, 
and if I can discover in the length and breadth of London a 
respectable toque of blue straw it shall have a white and a black 
paradise plume at one side and be granted the honour of com- 
pleting the costume. 

I possess already four sailor hats of different descrip- 
tions, fitted for the yacht, but I am hankering after one 
which Essie had from Paris, made of batiste, with a full crown 
and a straight brim, the batiste being almost covered with an 
appliqué of lace. These I have not met in any London 
establishment, else had one of them been my crowning joy. I 
did hear that several of them put in their appearance at Henley 
—both in batiste and in piqué they obtained at that merry 
festival. 

After all, perhaps it is good to be better; and better to 
be well. 


Wepnespay: I had a long letter from Paris from my 
faithful little correspondent, who appears to abide there merely 
for my convenience. She writes :— 


** Dear Lady” (how I detest people who begin their letters in 
this fashion)—* I am so sorry you have been ill. Do you think 
areal and true account of the latest fashions will do anything 
towards establishing your recovery? By the way, I am off to 
Ostend next week, whence you can count upon me to send you 
the news of the fashionable hour. Paris is insufferably hot. 
I do not know how I have existed here’so long, but I believe I 
do so very decoratively in an ecru linon, with patterns of lace 
set transparently over bodice and skirt, and a hat to match, with 
a black and a white ostrich feather at one side. 1 am in possession 
of a new parasol, which gives me much pleasure. The handle is 
of gun-metal, studded with pearls, and the covering is of black 
lace set over white lisse. Jewelled handles are very popular 
over here, and it is quite the proper thing to let the spike at the 
end of each rib also exhibit jewels. Popular, but not cheap, this 
is, aS you May imagine. 

“IT have seen’ a great many pretty gauze gowns, some 
of them striped with chiné flower patterns on light-coloured 
grounds and on black. They are invariably lined with 
glacé silk, and the skirts exhibit little frills edged with narrow 
black velvet ribbon. Most of the new muslin has taken unto 
itself a gauze-like aspect, being silken and soft, and every well- 
conducted belt which is made of ribbon is tied into a large bow 
at one side of the front. These are, I think, sharing the favour 
with the leather belt, decorated with enamels set in diamond 
frames. 

‘‘] met a linen gown yesterday made with a triple skirt 
and a bodice of linen traced with an appiiqué of cream lace, 
showing a front of finely tucked muslin. The bodice had a 
basque, and pouched over a belt of pale blue silk; and the 
toque was of pale blue with a bunch of pale blue ostrich feathers 
at one side. 

‘“‘ By the way, have I ever mentioned to you that pale blue 
ostrich feathers are most coveted? They must be of the best 
quality, and they invariably complete a scarf of tulle, which is 
twisted round a hat of Panama, or a shape to match. Other 
pretty toques are made of white, covered with black lace, 
fastened with a couple of black and white ostrich feathers 
at one side. 

‘‘The best smart gown I have seen was one of black net 
with an appliqué of cream lace all over it. It was mounted on 
white glacé, and the bodice was decorated in fichu style, just a 
little open at the throat to show the indispensable row of 
pearls. 

‘* Now, have I not been good to you, telling you all these 
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wonderful details of frocks? Do not count upon hearing a line 
from me again for a fortnight, but in the meantime believe mc 
most glad to hear of your improved condition.” 


Tuurspay: I have been to a garden party, and under the 
shade of some beautiful old trees I sat and longed for my 
country home. In the intervals I played croquet—it is much 
too hot for tennis, and croquet is so becoming. There were any 
number of well-dressed girls about the lawn, but those who 
confined their joys to an inactive measure certainly managed 
best to preserve their charms. One young girl excited my 
special admiration in a gown of white muslin, with insertions 
at inch intervals from waist to hem. These were of the new 
order of imitation of Valenciennes which so successfully copies 
the mesh of the real that it is almost impossible to distinguish 
them. She wore a white muslin hat, with a bunch of pink 
roses tied at one side with a pale blue ribbon, and round her 
waist was a pale blue ribbon. I forgave her her white shoes 
and white silk stockings, she had such pretty feet. A pink and 
white muslin was also a great success with a fine lace bodice 
jewelled with topaz and gold thread, and a white silk striped 
with a narrow line of black was charmingly completed with a 
white lisse bodice covered with white lace, and crowned with 
a toque to match. 

A novelty was a white linen dress and coat strapped 
with plain brown holland, the revers of the coat being faced with 
the same, and our hostess achieved a brilliant success in a 
pale grey crépe de chine gown with a thick silken fringe banging 
round the hem of the skirt, and a pale grey tulle toque with a 
couple of pale grey ostrich feathers at one side clasped with a 
diamond ornament. Her grey silk parasol had a deep fringe all 
round it—truly a revival of an early Victorian date. 

A remarkably pretty frock worn by a young matron was of 
green and white foulard, with a sun-kilted skirt striped with 
lines of écru insertion, and a bodice of pale green chiffon 
with motifs of cream lace let in this showing a front of finely- 
pleated ivory chiffon with stripes of the lace decorating it 
again The toque was of pale green tulle with a bunch of 
green poppies at one side. I do not like green poppies very 
much, or any flowers in their unnatural hues—blue roses and 
green carnations are not welcome in my sight. There was one 
lovely black gown of crépe de chine lined with white, a fact 





A BLACK CHIP HAT WITH NET RUFFLE AND BLACK: FEATIIERS. 


revealed by a transparent appliqué of black lace’ flowers. The 
bodice of this matched the skirt, and the bonnet was of gold 
embroidery with a black bird and a white bird sitting side 
by side at the left. The parasol was of black net with motifs 
of black lace set transparently over a lisse lining. 

Now I am going to devote myself to persuading my 
relations that I need country air to re-establish my health 
completely, while I mention that I utterly refuse to be taken 
to the seaside. 


ILLUSTRATED. [ July 81st, 1897. 


IN THE GARDEN. 
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Photo., Gregory, NiGHT-FLOWERING CACTUS (Cereus trianzulanis). Croydon. 


* TRUIS illustration is reproduced from a photograph of the remarkable Night- 
| flowering Cactus (Cereus triangularis) in the Royal Gardens, Kew, 
probably the finest specimen in Europe. The photograph was taken at 
6.30 p.m., and over thirty flowers expanded the previous evening. This Cereus 
has been in British gardens since the year 1600, but it is of course not a plant 
for everyone, as it needs more space than can be afforded as a rule, and being a 
native of the West Indies, requires considerable artificial warmth. The Kew 
specimen is in the Cactus house, not far from the entrance from the Green, an:| 
is worth noticing even amongst a host of weird and uncommon plants. It is a 
climber, and covers.at Kew much rafter space. In tropical gardens one sees the 
sprawling, uncanny stems running over verandahs or clutching tree trunks, the 
huge flowers burs'ing open in the evening, fit companions to the gorgeous 
Hibiscus and many another tropical favourite. The flowers appear in autumn, 
and when fully open measure about one foot across, disp'aying pure white petals 
in agreeable association with the brown-tipped sepals and yellow anthers. It is 
interesting to know that this Cactus was grown at Hampton Court about 200 
years ago. 
New Roses. —THE TEA-SCENTED VARIETIES. 

During recent years the tea-scented race has undergone a manifest change. 
Each season some variety is adced to the family that exceeds all other Roses in 
dainty grace, subtle colouring, and long flowering. The tea-scented class alone 
has any claim to the word ‘‘ perpetual” as applied to Roses. Before and alter 
the ‘** hybrid perpetuats ” the flowers appear, even into late autumn days, As 
every reader of CouNTRY LiFe should be interested in Roses, we will give a few 
notes on the new kinds, com nencing this week with the more promising 
novelties. Empress AlexanJra of Russia—a heavy name for a flower—is a 
delightful variety, in colour ra her dull red, in which is a distinct orange shade- 

a tint absolutely distinct ; Belle Siebrecht, also known as Mrs. W. J. Grant, 
has pink flowers, abundantly produced and sweetly perfumed; Baronne G. 
Chandon, yellow, touched a peach tint ; Comtesse Dusy, white ; Enchantress, 
between buff and apricot in colour ; Francis Dubrieul, crimson, a rich velvety 
colour, very distinct; Mme. Carnot, white, tinted yellow ; Mme. Denise de 
RKeversaux, delicate lemon colour ; Muriel Grahime, cream. Souv. de Catherine 
Guillot, coppery orange, in the way of L’Ideal and Sylph, are likely to become 
great favourites. Sylph has flowers similar to those of Souvenir d’E.ise Vardon in 
colour. 

ROYAL SOVEREIGN STRAWBERRY, 

The Strawberry raisers and growers of Bedford—T. Laxton and Sons— 
never gave to the world a finer kind than this. It will be probably in the near 
future grown more largely than any other variety, both for market and private 
use. It is an excellent Strawberry for growing in pots to get very early fruit, 
and is one of the first to ripen out-of-doors, the fruit being bright in colour and 
of good flavour. This is high praise. Many Strawberries—Noble, for example— 
are big, flavourless fruits. Another good varie'y raised by the same firm is 
Latest of All. It crops bountifully, and is very late, being in condition early in 
July. 

THE MAUVE FLEABANE. 

If there is one plant that should never be absent from gardens, it is the 
mauve Fleabane (Erigeron speciosus superbus), which seems to defy drought 
and prolonged wet alike. We have seen it in many gardens lately, making a 
sea of delicious colour—soft mauve, the flowers tossed about on long straggling 
stems. It is thoroughly hardy, almost weedy in growth, and should always be 
planted in a bold way. Unless used thus, the surface of colour a colony gives is 
of course lost. The variety superbus is in every way finer than the species. 

PRIVET A MISTAKE, 

A poorer, more monotonous shrub does not exist than the common Privet. 
It is obnoxious now in a twofold way—its dull, uninteresting leafage and evil- 
smelling flowers. We were lately in a garden in which Privet abounded and 
belched out its offensive odour. No shrub is more hungry, its roots robbing the 
ground of nutriment for many yards. No hedge is better than Quick and Holly. 

EXHIBITING CARNATIONS AND PICOTEES. 

We were not impressed with the way the flowers were in many cases 
shown at the recent exhibition of the National Carnation and Picotee Society. 
‘lowers patted down on boxes are not pretty, nor are groups of plants jammed 
together to destroy all colour harmony. There is distinct room for artistic 
displays of this beautiful flower. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS.—With a view to assist our readers in 
gardening as much as possible, we shall be pleased to answer any questions on 
flowers, fruits, vegetables, or the laying out of gardens, addressed to the Editor. 
An addressed stamped envelope must be enclosed for reply. 

















